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ON CRITICISM, CHIEFLY MUSICAL. 
By Fr. NIECKS. 


IF we consider the written and spoken critical utterances 
of the animal, man, we cannot but agree with Boileau, 
who said that 
j “De tous les animaux qui s’élévent dans I’air, 
ui marchent sur la terre, ou nagent dans la mer, 
Paris au Pérou, du Japon jusqu’é Rome, 
Le plus sot animal, 4 mon avis, c’est l"homme,” 

Indeed, nothing else could be expected, seeing that man’s 
instinct is clogged by reason, and his reason obscured by 
instinct. How often does reason against one’s better 
self defend some unnatural notion sanctified by age and 
custom? And again, how often is reason beset by the 
likings and dislikings of the individual, so as to be shut 
out from, and to lose sight of, the wide all-encircling 
horizon of truth? To be sure, it is vain to hope ever to 
obtain a quite open, unobstructed view. Still, we may 
climb to higher and higher points of vantage, where the 
horizon will gradually expand before our dilating eyes, 
and more and more complete its rounded outline. If 
once we cease to “make ourselves the measure of 
mankind,” if. once we begin to understand that our 
souls, wonderful as is their capacity of expansion, are 
but of microscopic dimension in comparison with the 
vast immensity, the immeasurable All—simple and poor 
in comparison with the infinite complexity and richness 
of the various outer world, with its living, ever-moving 
spirit—that, being finite, and unable to embrace the 
infinite, the utmost we can do is to learn how to hold 
and shift our soul-mirrors, which on account of their size 
and form preclude a simultaneous view of the whole of 
the objects within our vision, so as to obtain successively 
clear and just images of the different parts—then I say 
we are on the right way towards those more commanding 
views, and as we proceed on our upward journey we shall 
more and more discern what of truth there is in others 
and in ourselves, and thereby have an opportunity given 
us to exchange the base coin of error, and increase the 
capital of the pure gold of truth already in our possession. 
This shifting of the soul-mirror is the only remedy which 
can cure us, at least partially, of that mental squint to 
which man is heir. It ought to be assiduously practised 
by all, but more especially by the critic, for the defect is 
to none more unbecoming than to him. Taine says, the 
critic must join to his natural national soul six artificial 
and acquired souls, and his flexible sympathy must in- 
troduce him to obsolete and foreign sentiments. This 
is very good, only too narrow ; the critic requires not six, 
but thousands of souls, or to return to our former simile, 
he must be able to place his soul-mirror in thousands of 
positions, in order to receive faithful images of the 
phenomena that come before him. 

“La critique ne consiste-t-elle pas surtout a comprendre?” 
exclaims a French writer, and although innumerable 
criticisms give him the lie, yet it is so. Ay, to com- 

hend—let us mark that, to comprehend, not to find 
ult—is the first function of the critic. But how, by 
what means is he to comprehend? A system of rules, 
a cunningly contrived machinery of wheels, screws, and 
levers will not serve, because he has to do, not with dead 
matter, but with a living spirit which reveals itself in 
ever-new forms. We may apply to the systems of art 
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what Victor Cousin says of the schools of philosophy. 
A system of art. considers the immensity of human 
thought from one point of view. This point of view is. 
not false, but incomplete; and we may add often not 
only incomplete, but also partially, if not wholly, false. 
From this follows that the critic ought not to be guided 
by the teachings of a school, or the rules of a system, by 
which the artist by the grace of God cannot be bound 
without divesting himself of his most precious privileges. 
The critic, then, must take a higher stand-point. But 
suppose a man to have made himself acquainted with all 
that has been thought and written before him, and to 
have formed a final theory on these data. Do you not 
think he will be in danger-of treating what is novel as 
false? Or do you think our forefathers have left nothing 
undone which the present generation and posterity may 
haply do? Questions like this last must have often 
puzzled the more timid disciples of art. 

“People say,” we read in a letter of Weber’s, “Bach 
did not do this, Handel did not write thus, Mozart per- 
mitted himself that. Now if happily anything came into 
one’s mind which these men had not yet done, it would be 
necessary to strike it out at once, because its correctness 
could not by anything be proved.” However, it will be 
said that there are certain general laws valid for all 
times ; they were observed by the great masters, taught 
by the theorists, and must also be obeyed by the masters 
to come. True ; but is it not likewise a fact that almost 
every generation finds out that the theorists of the 
preceding generation have in some instances mistaken 
manifestations of laws for the laws themselves ; or worse, 
have held the abnormal excrescences of the human brain 
to be the normal growth of nature? And even setting 
aside these objections, theorists teach rather what these 
general laws are than how they are to be applied. Take 
up a work on the pictorial art, and you will read of the 
laws of principality, consistence, harmony, contrast, &c. ; 
but will be also told—if the author is a wise man—that 
these laws cannot be applied mechanically. Ah! there is 
the rub ; and when he begins to demonstrate them from 
recognised works of art, you will find that these laws, 
which when considered individually were so distinct, nay, 
even seemed to counteract each other, are so closely 
intertwined in a union of love and mutual concession, 
that it is difficult to trace their separate courses. And 
sometimes it is more than difficult, for if there are laws 
that may be described in a general way, there are others 
which mock human speech and observation. Ruskin, 
for instance, after explaining several laws, and saying 
that he hoped to be able to explain others by-and-by, 
refers to what he calls “laws of expression” in these 
words : “ They are from the first as inexplicable as our 
bodily sensations are.” And in the course of the dis- 
cussion he remarks: “The best part of every work is 
always inexplicable ; it is good because it is good ; and 
innocently gracious, opening as the green of the earth, or 
falling as the dew of heaven.” It is indeed as Schiller 
says: “The whole magic of beauty lies in its secrecy.” 
Now if we turn to rhetoric, it is still the same—statements 
of rules, and their application left to that nondescript 
“taste.” But things look worse if we open books on 
musical composition. Instead of placing before us live 
models of surpassing beauty, by which I mean the 
immortal works of the great masters, and pointing out 
the exquisiteness of outline, subtlety of gradation, and 

fection of harmony, or showing us by dissection the 

idden life that circulates beneath the lovely exterior, 
the theorist to illustrate his rules puts together some 
sticks, and contrives under our eyes a kind of swivel 
thinking that thus he teaches us what is form, and how 
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works of art are constructed... Alas! he, proves -but the 
Aegpetstc® ot is sales fo PUM tn to apie, A! 
_. “Seeing, then, that the invariable Jaws manifest them- 
selves. variously, that the theorist at best can teach only 
the, results of ‘past experience, and cannotforesee and 
provide for the wants of:the future, a set’ of fixed principles 
- will never make.a critic. Jf he wishes to take a higher 
. view of art than the Meistersinger of yore, and. occupy, a 
‘ Nobler position within that art than that.of the marker, 
“who, according to the rules of the tabulatur, pointed out 
the mistakes made.by the singers, he requires something 
‘very different—a something which, indeed, all must 
possess who wish to appreciate. genius, And what is 
this something? To appreciate genius we must have 
some of .the qualities which constitute genius. The 
appreciation will be proportionate to the degree of 
equality. 
' _ The hackneyed saying, “ La- critique est aisée, Part est 
difficile,” is. true only in a certain sense, taken literally it 
‘is utterly false. Indeed, only criticism is. difficult.. To 
conceive ideas is comparatively easy, but to sift, purify, 
glorify them, therein lies the difficulty. In fact, the 
Creative artist and the critic have much in. common: 
the former cannot do without judgment, the latter with- 
out sensibility and imagination; only the degrees in 
which these qualities are respectively mixed are different 
‘—spontaneity predominating in the one, reflectiveness in 
the other—thus making the faculty of the one creative, 
that of the other receptive. The artist, as soon as he has 
perceived a part of that divine truth which surrounds 
him, hugs it to his soul with such passion, loves it with 
such intensity, that he becomes blind to all the rest 
“besides, valuing this but slightly in comparison with 
‘the treasure he has found. Spohr could not fathom 
Beethoven, Beethoyen thought but meanly of Weber, 
Weber despised Rossini, and:so on. It may, be accepted 
as.a rule, not without exception however, that a strong 
_and really creative genius will be an unjust critic. And 
this is natural. To be what he is he must concentrate 
his. powers, look straight before him. And if he be one 
of those comprehensive minds who seem to be the focus 
of a whole world, what wonder .if the mighty architect 
looks down with a kind of benignant pity on the pigmies 
who carry the stones for his gigantic edifice? But neither 
the narrowness of the specialist, nor the aristocratic 
aloofness of the generalisér, is in accordance with the 
true character of the critic. What is excusable in the 
artist disqualifies the critic. Good critics are not so 
numerous as good artists: for objectivity and universality 
are rarer than subjectivity and individuality. 
It is a favourite amusement of ill-used authors to speak 
“of critics as men who failed in literature ; but their often- 
heard retort to censurers, “ Do it better if you can,” is 
utterly meaningless. An author who has failed as such 
may find his true vocation as a critic. The function -of 
the one does. neither imply nor exclude that of the other. 
Indeed, there are creative critics as well as impotent 
authors, Ruskin has painted no landscapes like Turner, 
ho portraits like Titian, given to the world no com- 
positions like Raphael, Michael Angelo, and Tintoret, 
and yet, I venture to say, he has done more than 
thousands of artists who count their works by hundreds. 
‘All ‘have eyes, but how few can see! Well, Ruskin’s 
jpower of observation, and sensibility for the beautiful in 
‘Mature and art, haye opened the eyes of many, lent them 
‘a8 it were new eyes, and shown them new worlds more 
wonderful, more lovely, than anything they ever saw or 
‘even dreamt of., And in music have we not a Rochlitz, 
wetter, Marx, Ambros,. Fétis, Burney, and many 
‘Others—where are the works they have created? The 
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and the elevation of art. . e, see, inability to create 
does not imply mmapllity ‘ nt What I have said as 
yet applies to all art and literary criticism ; now let-us 
see how-it stands with, musical criticism in particular. — 

If we leave out of account the chronicler of musical 
events who, without” profféting any opinions of his own, 
registers only the facts as he finds them, telling simply 
what has been’ performed and how it was received"a 
very respectable and useful person, no doubt, but rather’a 
reporter than a critic—we shall find that there are thrée 
kinds of legitimate critics: | First, we have the musician 
pure and simple, who ‘analyses the technical part of a 
work or ‘performance, overlooking everything else, or 
looking at it-only in the second place; Next comes, the 
man of cultivated mind .and_ heart, who, without any 
knowledge of the theory and practice of music, but 
acquainted with the master-works of the art, tells ys show 
he was impressed hy what he heard. Lastly, there is the 
cultivated man and learned musician combined in, one. 
He shows ‘us, in the first. place, the human and_ poetical 
aspect of the work, the mechanical only so far.as,.is 
necessary to bring out the former with more distinctness 
and force, or-also to point. out: the means by. which,a 
certain result has been obtained. . The amateur who has 
the thoroughness and earnestness of the musician belongs, 
of course, to the same class. As. for others, let them 
remember. Pope’s oft-repeated couplet— 

** A little learning is a dangerous thing; _ 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.” 
It is very difficult for amateurs to remain unsophisticated, 
and free from the’ taint of their little learning. Many of 
them we shall meet. among the false critics whom we are 
now going to pass in review ; for with the three classes 
above mentioned we have exhausted the legitimate ones; 

The venal and the dishonest critic—the vile or pitiable 
instruments of publishers and artists, and the executors 
of spite and hatred—need no more than be mentioned ; 
the prejudiced critic we shall have occasion to speak of in 
the course of these remarks. There remain, then, three 
classes. of false critics, which we will call respectively the 
dogmatic, the sentimental, and the smart critics, all of 
which are more or less alike in this: that, although 
knowing nothing of the art, or too little to be of any use, 
they, nevertheless, wish to make people believe they know 
a great deal. Thosevof the first class get by heart, and 
then mouth, a set of technical phrases and esthetical 
dicta, which they don’t understand at all, or only in part, 
and which are full of mystery to;the great bulk of their 
readers or hearers ; and thus they succeed only too well 
in their endeavour to throw dust in the eyes of the un- 
wary and the ignorant. The sentimental critic feigns a 
fine frenzy, or exhibits himself in a state of imaginary 
ecstacy, raving and declaiming to the wonder of all sane 
people, to the-disgust of all true lovers of music. ‘He, is 
the bane of art, and his rant and rhapsodies must be well 
distinguished from the earnest. eloquence of the honest 
critic who labours to give! expression to the meaning’ of 
music which ‘he clearly feels, but which in its noblest 
moments. eludes verbal description.: How much. even 
some of the best writers in prose and verse, and more 
especially the inferior sentimental and sensational, ones, 
have sinned in this respect, is too sad to contemplate. 
Let us charitably suppose that the smart critic, who sports 
his esprit, and shows his superiority by bespattering,. with 
sarcasm,,and ridicule. whatever. comes under his hand, 
does, not know, what pain he gives to artists; and:how, 
by his thoughtless remarks, he retards the. appreciation 
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‘is, none of all those false critics feels the duty which is 
‘incumbent upon him, and instead of spreading more light, 
they throw those who’ their way through a dim 
glimmer into utter darkness. They are not urged to 
Speak by a love of truth, or a sincere enthusiasm, but by 
vanity, lucre, and such-like tickling of the’ Evil One. 
They think more of themselves than of their work. They 
seek their own glorification rather than that of art. 

Having enumerated the different kinds of false and of 
aon critics, it may be worth while to consider more 

ly what I have already slightly indicated—the com- 
parative value of the latter. ' 

It séems to me that the first—a kind of musical gram- 
marian—takes up the lowest stand-point. He sees only 
the means employed, and nothing beyond; and missing, 
consequently, the relation between means and ends, he 
judges even those meanly and wrongly. Much from his 
stand-point appears false and ugly, which from a higher 
One is seen to be true and beautiful. Those who tried to 
correct Mozart and Beethoven, to improve Bach, were 
men like him: would they have done so if they had 
understood the spiritual import of the outward signs? 

As for the other two, they regard each other with sus- 
icion, and both have numerous followers, who stand up 
‘or their respective superiority. In hearing some musicians 

talk, one would think that music was a new kind of 
Eleusinian mysteries. They do not see that by this they 
lower art. When art, to be understood, requires a tech- 
nical and theoretical education—that is, when it does not 
address itself to the purely human in man—it sinks into 
artistry—a thing very good in its way, and not to be 
despised, but not ¢he thing. It would be a great misfor- 
tune if the art of criticism were monopolised by the 
musician. An unsophisticated, purely human view of a 
work must always be of great value—nay, of the greatest 
value—to the artist. The story of Molitre reading his 
comedies to his old housekeeper teaches an important 
lesson. Art is not for the artist alone; it is for all who 
have eyes to see, ears to hear, and, above all, hearts to 
feel. That there are so many who have neglected to 
perfect these organs, so many even who have depraved 
them, is the reason why it takes so long for the vox populi 
to become the vox Dez. But the principle is right, for all 
that: it is with truth as with the impulse given by a 
Stone thrown into water; ‘it spreads in ever-widening 
circles : what at first enters the hearts only of the most 
kindred spirits becomes at last the property of all. 

The objections to the musician as a critic are many, 
but. most of them irrelevant, because they apply with 
equal justice to other critics. As nearly all these objec- 
tions are contained in a short paragraph which I happened 
to-see some time ago in the French paper Ze Figaro, I 
shall take advantage of it, transcribing it as far‘as it is to 

‘the point, and try to answer the objections. 

- Destroyat had entrusted the musical Pact of the 
feuilleton of the newspaper Bon Sens to M. Saint+Saéns, 
@ musician well known in the musical circles of this 
country and of Germany, and one of the first men of his 
profession in France. This gave occasion to the para- 
Btaph in question, the writer of which begins ‘by stating 

at the composers are not ‘pleased at the idea of being 
apes by a “man of the craft,a symphonist, a Wagnerite.” 
Met this pass for the present, as the writer’ repeats 


a later, part of his remarks 


the same objections in | also 
the sneer at thé less popular’ composer venturing to crifi- 
cise the more popular one—“'How droll to think of Doiti- 
zetti overthrown ‘by Saint-Sains !”—need ‘not ‘be Cot 
mented upon, aS enough ‘has been said upon’ this = 
an earlier part of our paper. ‘What follows rae em 
in full :—“It is' our opinion that there is an abyss ‘betwee 
a weekly feuilleton giving account of new‘compositions, 
and cértain works such as have' been produced by oz, 
Liszt, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Weber, Gounod, Gevaert, 
Eugéne Gautier. The ‘musicians are far tod much 
specialists, ate less compétent, less apt to judge’ of the 

ieces of their colleagues than simple writers who know 
Fist enough of ‘music not to’ speak of it as ignoramuses. 
Do you see, in the putely dramatic i nathes Tike 
Alexandre Dumas, Emile Augier, and Octave Feuillet at 
the bottom of a feuilleton, as judges on the pieces of MM. 
Barriére and Sardou?” It is true, and “pity’ ‘tis, “tis 
‘true;” that we do not’ often hear the voices of those ‘who 
are most able’ to judge, and who, having attained high 
excellence in their chosen art, could tell us som ig 
‘better than we can hope to find in. the chit-chat of witty 
penny-a-liners. If there is nothing in a work which able 
men can admire, surely it is also'too bad to bé admired 
by amybody else. ‘The corruption of the general taste‘is 
no reason why people with a better taste should keep their 
opinioiis to themselves. But, I ‘suppose, the law of de- 
mand and supply governs here too. People, of course, 
wish to be amused, not taught. “We are willing to learn,” 
says Johnson, “but not willing to be taught; we are 
pained by ignorance, but pained yet more by another's 
knowledge.” Be this as it may, we must grant that special 
studies sharpen the perceptive faculties in a certain direc- 
tion. Nobody has a better and surer eye for lines and 
colours than the painter ; nobody a finer and more acute 
ear for the inflections and qualities of tones than the 
musician. And as the artist’s organs of sense are so nite 
in the perception of outward signs, it is but natural to 
suppose that this nicety gives him also an advantage over 
the unpractised layman in the tracing of the things signi- 
fied—of the corresponding spiritual contents. For it 
would be hard to believe that all artists are so narrowed 
in ‘by the craft of their art as to be unable to take wider 
and more comprehensive views. Indeed, the writer in 
question disproves his own argument by the names he 
brings forward. in its support. He evidently is unac- 
quainted with the nature of the works he refers to. 
If he merely meant.to say that there is an’ abyss 
between flippant talk and earnest criticism, all will 
agree with him—it is a truism; but if he -wishes 
to. imply—and I think there can be no doubt that ‘He 
does—that those men wrote a kind of jargon whi 
nobody but musicians can understand, he is egregiously 
mistaken. The fact. is, the writers who most indulge ‘in 
the ostentatious and. meaningless revelation of Key: 
chords, modulations, &c., when writing to a mixed pu nite, 
are not musicians, but those false critics before-mentioned, 
whom our, writer euphemistically describes as “simple 
writers who know just. enough of music not to speak as 
ignoramuses.” Schumann’s, Liszt’s, and Berlioz’s writ 
are intelligible to the general reader, and where : 
perhaps more difficult to understand, it'will be oon 
they were. addressed to an éxclusively musical, Ry 
But even in this case they cannot be reproached with 
being too technical. Indeed, the real merit of the ‘critics 
work done by these men consists in their having dragge 
musical criticism out of the stifling atmosphere of th 
‘dim-lit workshop into the open air abd brigh 













the fields. ‘It ‘is just this eschewing of art-cantt, and'th 
appealing to heart and reason, which have raised criti¢ism, 
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poste ‘s . ? T anciloside ortne odd 
_and, through criticism, art, and. artists, to what they now 
_are,; The. musician has at. last come of age, and is.able 
to.,speak,.and does speak, for himself. He is. no, longer 
the patient, animal of a hundred years ago—the humble 
servant of counts and princes, equal of valets ; the 
time of finger;heroism, too, is t.: he. has . become 
another man; he feels that he has, a mission—a new 
evangel to preach—no, not a new one, it is the old and 
only one, but jn a new language, the spirit having gone out 
of the others—he knows he has a higher duty than to fill 
agreeably the vacant hours of idleness, and this knowledge 
,ennobles him. Now that the artist has learned the.import 
.and power of his art, what better guide and judge. could 
‘there be than he who gives so much of his time and 
thought to it—and not to it alone, but also to the whole 
world of thought and fancy with which it is correlated? 
We do not reject the comments of poets on poets, but 
rather prize them higher than those of any one else ; why, 
then, is the musician to be excluded from doing for his 
art what the poet does for his? 

Music is not only a formal art, but it is also, and chiefly, 
the exponent of our innermost soul-life. As such, music 
ap to man as man: the highest class of. art always 
does that. Although we need neither study the theory 
nor the practice of music, in order to understand the tone- 

ms and. tone-pictures of the great masters, we must 
cultivate our ears and hearts. In this the assistance of 
the musician, whose studies have enabled him to under- 
stand the faintest hints, to feel the slightest touches, of 
the composer, cannot but be of the greatest advantage, 
It is strange, and common enough too, to hear people 
who would laugh at the unread, uncultivated person 
presuming to judge the master-pieces of our immortal 
poets, condemn noble works of art with the greatest con- 
fidence, although their unacquaintance with good music 
places them in a position very like that of the person on 
whom they look down with so much self-satisfaction. 
There is the same difference between a simple melody 
and the ninth symphony of Beethoven, as there is between 
a popular ballad and “ Paradise Lost,” or the conception 
of the character of Hamlet. The one depicts a simple 
state of mind, the other the intricate feelings of a soul 
elevated and stirred up to its very depth by thought and 
imagination. In one word, there is the difference that 
exists between the child of nature and the man of culture. 

The peculiar difficulty of musical criticism lies in the 
fugitive and subtle nature of the art which portrays the 
hidden man and his invisible relations. The effects of 
other arts can be described, to some extent at least. The 
art of painting—in which there is no doubt much that 
defies the power of speech, such as the tender gradations 
and blending of tints, the delicate sweeps and touches of 
the brush—all that may be comprised in the word mystery 
—has enough of palpable form and colour, expressible in 

‘words, to enable us to give a dim idea of a pictorial work 
by means of analysis. With music this is more difficult, 
dhenent quite impossible. An analysis is of no value 
unless you have the music audibly, or at least. visibly, 
before you.” What is most precious in a musical work 
can, at best, only be hinted at. The critic and commen- 
‘tator can, in fact, do no more than give us a general idea, 

B rats out the way; and even this he can: do only in a 

‘kind of dumb-show ; for verbal language is, in this case, 
no more, the sphere of music beginning, where words, 

¢s, and colours become ‘unavailing. Hence, also, the 

Id similes and poetical flights of our best musical critics 

,4in_ their attempts, to illustrate and reproduce by other 

“Means than musical sounds the composers’ intentions. 

~ A-sound condition of the organs of sense. is the first 

requisite of the art-producer and art-critic. This point in 


the question of criticism has, been far too much neglected. 
Of colour-blindness science has told us a startling, tale ; 
of tone-deafness; we know as yet little. But as there,are 
imperfections of the visual organs, affecting the perception 
of colour and, no,doubt, also of form, so there must..be 
likewise imperfections of the auditory organs, affecting the 
perception of pitch and #émbre. Thus much. may -be 
explained which otherwise seems inexplicable. Indeed, 
these facts, more than anything else, call upon us, not; to 
make.ourselves the measure of mankind. Well, supposing 
the organs of sense to be sound, the next thing to be done 
is to develop them, and through them, heart and mind. 
However, it is not enough to have cultivated only one)of 
the organs of sense. . The poet, and the prosaist’ too, 
must have a musical ear, and an eye for colour and form : 
if they have.not, so much the worse for them. It, is, the 
same with the other artists, The different arts over-lap 
each other, and borrow from each other. The art of the 
musician is chiefly emotional ; but where will you draw 
the line between feeling and intellect? Do they, -not 
reciprocally modify each other? The critic, therefore, 
ought to be a good psychologist, so as to be able to make 
clear the spontaneous in, A of the artist which 
others, perhaps, only dimly feel. 

Having hitherto discussed criticism in the abstract, we 
will now turn to concrete matter. First, what is the state 
of criticism in purely musical papers? Well, it has 
become less pedantic than it used to be; the sniffing out 
of consecutive fifths and octaves has gone somewhat out 
of fashion—at least, is no longer considered the chief 
duty of criticism ; or, in other words, the grammarian.has 
made room for the man of culture. There are still traces 
of the old state of matters, but they will gradually disap- 

Indeed, if there is nothing to be found in a work 
ut grammatical errors and inanity, would it not be better 
to leave it simply unnoticed? and where talent shows 
itself in an immature state, to send it back to school and 
private meditation? The critic is not a schoolmaster ; 
the correction of exercises and the awarding of good 
marks is not his business. But let him be mindful of 
this: “The critic should be a pair of snuffers,” and not 
“an extinguisher.” Criticisms like those in the Edinburgh 
Review and the Quarterly on young Byron and on Keats, 
may be studied to learn how not to criticise. What have 
the“ Dunciad,” “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” and 
other satires, done for the better understanding of any of 
the characters mentioned therein? It will be said, What 
have these works to do with criticism? Nothing, to, be 
sure ; but how many so-called criticisms are like them, 
and contain only caricature, ridicule, sarcasm, and in- 
vective ! He who wished to study musical criticism had 
a good opportunity a little while ago, at the time of the 
Bayreuth Festival. Perhaps, since the days of the 
Gluckists and Piccinists, there has not been such a 
general stir. It was, indeed, most instructive and inte- 
resting to read and compare the opinions of the different. 
partisan, opposition, and independent critics, in Germany, 
England, and France, on Wagner and his great work. , 

But the musical papers are few in number, and their 
influence is very limited. A more momentous question 
presents itself when we take into consideration the whole 
press, political as well as belletristic. How do we find 
musical criticism there? Alas! in a very deplorable 
condition indeed. . All who really know something , of 
art, and what is written on; the subject, know also how 
little particular editors—excepting, however, those of some 
of the better metropolitan and provincial papers—arejin 
their choice of fis june art-critics,-and in their acce 
tance of occasional contributions. Anything seems to 





good enough for the art-column. Without exaggeratio 
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it may be said of these contributors of zsthetical ware 
that “the [mentally] blind, the maimed, and the 
halt are amongst the number ;” but the minors especially 
furnish a large contingent. To raise art-criticism out of 
its present contemptible position, to clear it from the 
puerilities and impurities which now disfigure and infest 
it, there seems to. be only one remedy, and that is to do 
away with anonymity. I know there are many who 
doubt the advisability of such a step, and I admit that 
the system I recommend has its disadvantages ; but, 
weighing all the pros and cons, I think we should be 
the better for the change. If the signing of articles, as it 
exists in France and in some papers in this country, were 
generally introduced, it would, no doubt, make some 
able but timid men less outspoken, or even silence them 
completely—undeniably a matter for regret—but it would 
silence a still greater number of ignorant persons who 
dare not venture into print without the editorial egis of 
respectability. It would also make critics more conscien- 
tious, and check the reciprocal laudations and damnations 
of musicians, who now sometimes act in print the scene 
between Vadius and Tricotin in Moliére’s Femmes 
Savantes. 
we should derive from the change would be this: if the 
writer signs his name, and you know him to be‘a man of 
integrity and taste, that name will be to you a guarantee 
for his opinions ; and if he belongs to any school, or is the 
champion of any party, you can approximately. calculate 
how far he is trustworthy. When Wagner writes on 
Hiller, or Hiller on Wagner, you are sure to get some- 
thing worth reading, but the reduction to be made is 
considerable ; knowing, however, their different stand- 
points, you are able to make it ; and, having made it, you 
will be somewhat the richer for the trouble you have 
taken. If, on the other hand, the name of the writer, his 
critical acumen, his leanings, &c., are unknown to you, 
you will leave his assertions unheeded, and take his 
arguments for what they are worth. In short, if we wish 
to derive any good from criticism, we must be critics of 
the critics, sift and weigh the evidence of the witnesses, 
and revise the decisions of the judges. 

Every one has, of course, a right to his opinion, and a 
right to express it even in print; only let him not set up 
as a judge, thinking because he has an opinion, maybe a 
Ee strong one, it is correct beyond doubt, and must 

accepted by the world. Let him come forward as a 
witness, and if he is honest, even though he may be 
scape his testimony will be of some value. Let him 
ay aside the dictatorial we, and substitute for it the more 
modest /. There are but few judges among the writers 
on art; most of them are witnesses, many of them corrupt. 
Mr. Puff, the many-sided, incomparable critic, tells us 
that “the number of those who undergo the fatigue of 
judging for themselves is very small.” Well, we must 
try to be among the ‘few, otherwise we are hopelessly 
doomed to be deceived, deceived even by the most honest 
and well-meaning. Six of the critics of Wordsworth’s 
“Lyrical Ballads,” says Coleridge, in his “Biographia 
Literaria,” who stated their objections almost in the same 
words, and altogether to the same purpose, admitted that 
some poems had given them pleasure ; but, strange to 
say, what the one cited as execrable, the other quoted as 
beautiful. 

As art is not a simple imitation of nature, but “ nature 
interpreted by a soul for other souls,” that is, a mutual 
interpenetration, a reciprocal influencing and modifying of, 
a‘marriage between subject and’ object ; so also is the 
contemplation and enjoyment of art, not a passive re- 
viewing or taking in, but an elective intermingling, 
rejécting, and adding. Who does not know that there 


But the greatest and most certain advantage | fi 
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are ill-assorted.ma es full of disagreements, and others _ 
where one of the cou ie sees but a small portion of the 
beauties of the partner? We are often in the former 
case, and are always in the latter when we approach the 
highest works of art. “A work of art,” says the 
philosopher, E. von Hartmann, “begins to merit its 
name only when its external form is no more, than the 
symbol of a mystery which opens an infinite world to 
him who meditates thereon, and to the presentiments of 
the heart, a world in which each soul finds the meani 
which suits him, without being able to accuse others 
efror.” It is the noblest function of the critic to lead 
the way to that infinite world, to penetrate deeper and ~ 
deeper therein, explore it on all sides, and lay open wider. 
and wider tracts. But let him remember, let us all’ 
remember, that, in order not to be shut out from that 
world, we must approach the mystery in humility, lov 
and sincerity. Only then we may see the good and’ 
noble in ourselves grow into greater goodness and noble- 
ness, and the little homestead of our soul expand into a 
vast empire full of beauty, delight, and comfort: a pos- 
session not for an hour, not for a day, but a possession 
or ever. 








A NATIONAL MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


THE recent Caxton Celebration Exhibition at South 
Kensington was remarkably interesting as showing the 
progress of the art of printing in its several departments, 
native and foreign, since the introduction of the discovery 
into England, some’ four hundred years since. Every 
section of the exhibition brought with it its own attraction 
for some special class, and a certain amount of collateral 
interest for all. 

For musicians, the collection of printed music gathered 
together from many sources possessed many inviting 
features. It was the finest and best possible lesson in 
this section of musical history that could pas be 
afforded, to be able to compare side by side, and in a 
chronological order, the works in which musical charac- 
ters were employed and printed in the several European 
countries. Such an opportunity of making a comparison, 
and of observing and recording the results, has never 
been presented to the student before, and unless the 
design thus suggested is acted upon, and a permanent 
exhibition established, probably never will occur again. 

The value of the collection as curiosities in musical 
literature was of course very great, yet it represented 
but a very small proportion of the treasures which 
doubtless exist in the country, for it was remarkable 
that the number of books exhibited belonged to scarcely 
a dozen owners, the chief of whom were Her Majesty the 
Queen, and a few members of the Committee. By 
supplementing these with a few rare works from private 
sources in Paris, Leipzig, and Milan, and a choice collec- 
tion lent by the Italian Government from several libraries 
in Rome, a complete chain in the history of music-print- 
ing from the earliest on to the present date was exhibited. 
It was sad to remember that only for a few short weeks 
could this magnificent and representative collection be. 
viewed. Borrowed for the occasion it must be returned‘ 
to the several owners, never perhaps to meet in co : 
again. The educational advantage of such a collection’ 
was incalculable, and it may be that out of this exhibition,’ 
all hurriedly and tentatively as it was made, some great’ 
future good may arise. There is no reason why the lesson 
thus learned should not be taker as the basis upon which’ 
to’form a National Library of Music among us. Such a’ 
library must one day be made, and as music is now 
becoming once more an essential part of a liberal” 
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pe ar itis reasonable to assume that with the spread 
of knowledge will come the increasing desire, not merely 
to be content with an acquaintance with the position 
music has attained, but there will also arise an earnest 
wish to have easy access to those monuments of the past, 
which tell of the various stages of progress and discovery 
as well in the art itself as in the many means and media 
through which it has been expressed from time to time. 
With the single exception of the library of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, many of the treasures of which 
enriched this special section in the Caxton Exhibi-. 
tion, there is positively no library of music. in this 
country at all worthy of the name, or at all adequate to. 
the wants and needs of an inquiring class of students, 
This, is of course private property, to which access can 
only be obtained by courtesy. The treatment of music 
a$ a department in our large public libraries is anomalous 
and disappointing. The works have been brought to- 
gether apparently hap-hazard, without reference to their 
_ utility as a continuous course for the purposes of study. 
In the British Museum, for example, there are numerous 
copies of comparatively useless things, such as a variety 
of editions of non-copyright productions, issued by many 
publishers, but few complete collections of the works of 
writers whose labours often form the guide and pattern to 
the growing generation of musicians. Cases there are, of 
course, in which it would be difficult, and perhaps impos- 
sible, to bring together at this distant por, works that 
time has destroyed, or scattered in such sort as to make 
the collection altogether unattainable. Others there are 
still. extant, though dispersed, and all that would be 
necessary would be a proper system of Sennett, laid 
upon such a basis that the gathering together not only of 
art-treasures, but of things of usefulness, would merely be 
a labour of time and patience properly directed. Private 
libraries are constantly being brought to the hammer of 
the auctioneer. Many of these would often contain pro- 
bably the very works lacking in a great representative 
library, and which, if a judicious plan had been adopted 
with regard to the instructions as to purchase by those 
especially employed for that purpose, would have found 
their way thither long before now. At present, when 
musical productions appear in the catalogues of public 
libraries, they seem, from their heterogeneous companion- 
ship, to have wandered there by accident rather than by 
design, and the consequence is that the student finds 
strange works in equally strange company, and while his 
curiosity may be awakened by the sight of a book in 
which music is printed, he can rarely satisfy his desire for 
an acquaintance with less rare, though to him more 
valuable works, however long and earnestly he may 
search among the collection of which music forms part. 

_ There is, not to mention many instances, no complete 
collection of the works of Henry Purcell, our great English 
musician ; neither is there a complete collection of the 
writings of Sir Henry R. Bishop, the English Mozart as 
he was called, in the National Library at the British 
Museum. But this singularity is not confined to “home- 
made” works, The student. would look in vain for many 
full. scores of the great works of the classical masters. 
There are one or two in the library at South Kensington, 
the gift of a private individual; but as the fact, of their 
existence is scarcely known to those whom it may concern, 
they are to a great extent unavailable. 

;a2he:English have not only asserted their right to be 
considered as ranking among the truly musical nations of 
ie world, but they have also shown a development ,of 


Correct. principles of taste on, the subject. A; 
Matonal Musical Library will, ere long, become a.matter: 


absolute necessity, and as the formation will naturally 





be a ‘work of time, the initiatory steps should be taken, 


at once, so that when the demand becomes as g 


as it is now pressing with a small body, the supply. 


will be ready and at hand. 

If the thing were properly done, there would be found, 
conveniently arranged for easy reference, a_ certain 
number of works connected with or treating of the history» 
of the art, and each sub-division of the several branches 
relating to each country, forming a proper representative 
selection of the compositions of each school ; and in such 
cases where any one member of a special school had 
made a distinctive mark as well in his own circle as 
outside and beyond, an effort should be made to bring 
together all the evidence of his labour. The library thus 
formed should be kept separately, and special facilities 
and, if need be, special restrictions applied to its use, 
England would then be, as she ought to be, equal with 
if not superior to other countries who regard music as 
a branch of education, for which distinct provision should 
be made, and not as a mere profitless accomplishment, 
the records of whose existence and productions are only to. 


be allowed a place in the carefully-preserved monuments , 


of the literature of the country, on cold and discouraging 
sufferance. 


A HAPPY EVENING. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF RICHARD WAGNER 
BY ETHEL M. SMYTH. 


(Concluded. Trom page 156.) 


“ THEN you reject all tone-painting ?” asked I. 

“ ] would banish it altogether,” answered R——, “ except 
from the sphere of the ludicrous, and when it is creating 
purely musical images. In jest, everything is permissible, 
for the very spirit of jesting is something distinctly and 
intentionally feeble, and to make people go on laughing 
and laughing is a most excellent thing. But out of this 
region, tone-painting becomes simply absurd. The inspi- 
ration to instrumental composition should be such as can 
take rise only in a musician’s soul.” 

“T doubt if you can prove what you've just said,” re- 
marked I. “In the main I am of your opinion, but I 
doubt if it is consistent with the unconditional homage 
which the works of our great masters receive at our 
hands. Do you not feel that what you have just said 
contradicts some of Beethoven’s own revelations ?” 

“Not at all. On the contrary, it is upon Beethoven 
himself that I hope to establish.my proofs.” 

_“ Before we go farther,” interrupted I, “ do you not find 
Mozart’s instrumental music more in harmony with your 
assertion than Beethoven’s.” 

“Certainly not,” answered my friend. “Beethoven 
extended the form of the symphony to an immeasurable 
extent ; he has abandoned the old musical construction of 
former periods (brought by Mozart to the highest perfec- 
tion), that with bold but ever-restrained flight he might 
follow his glorious genius into regions his wings alone 
could reach ; and having at the same time philosophical 
reasons for thus soaring, he has undoubtedly created upon 
Mozart’s foundation an entirely new form of art, bringing 
it to its greatest perfection while raising it to a height that 
can never, be surpassed... But Beethoven could not have 
done all this had not Mozart’s vivifying, idealising spirit 
first.imparted a living warmth to the cold, lifeless formule 
and proportions. of an earlier period, From this, point 
Beethoven’s work began 3 and the artist whocould imbi 
Mozart’s pure, god-like spirit couldj never descend from, 
that highest. of all, spheres, -which is the.region of true, 
art, 
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True,” I answered ; “but you don’t dispute the fact 
that Mozart’s music flowed from a purely musical source ; 
that his inspiration took rise from some inner sensibility 
of his nature ; that he, even if he had possessed a poet’s 
qualifications, could meyer have petra himself in words, 
but only in the language of music. Mozart’s music bears 
an unmistakable stamp of spontaneous birth; and it 
would be impossible to accept the idea that he planned 
his symphony beforehand ; not the themes only, but the 
whole tonal treatment existing in his mind before he com- 
mitted the whole to paper. But on the other hand, I can’t 
help fancying that Beethoven did plan his symphonies 
upon some definite philosophical idea before he set his 
fancy the task of selecting suitable musical themes.” 

“And how do you prove this?” interrupted my friend 
quickly ; “for instance, with regard to to-day’s sym- 

hony.” 

“In this particular instance I might find some difficulty 
in doing so. But will not the mere mention of the 
‘Sinfonia Eroica’ justify my opinion? You know that 
this symphony was originally meant to bear the title 
‘Bonaparte.’ Do you then dispute that Beethoven was 
inspired throughout its composition by an idea beyond the 
range of music, and that this colossal work was framed 
upon a distinct scheme ?” 

“You do well to mention this particular symphony,” 
rejoined R—~. “Tell me, is the idea of heroic power 
grasping with a giant’s impetuosity after what is highest, 
beyond the range of music? or has Beethoven carried his 
enthusiasm for the young god of victory into such detail 
that this symphony is intended to be a musical history of 
the first Italian campaign ?” 

“Where are you flying off to?” I answered. “Did I 
say anything of the kind ?” 

“That’s the drift of what you did say,” said my friend 
passionately. “If you accept the idea that Beethoven sat 
down to write a composition in Bonaparte’s honour, you 
must also believe that he was incapable of furnishing any- 
thing but one of those pieces written to order, with the 
view of commemorating certain occasions, all of which 
productions bear the stamp of a still-birth. But how 
immeasurably beyond justifying such opinions is the 
‘Sinfonia Eroica!’ On the contrary, had the great 
master undertaken such a task, he would have executed it 
with a very bad grace. But tell me, whereabouts in this 
composition do you find anything from which it may 
fairly be assumed that Beethoven had any intention of 
signalising any special incident in the young general’s 
career? What is the meaning of the Dead March; the 
Scherzo with Hunting-horns; the Finale, with its sweet, 
pathetic Andante? Where is the Bridge of Lodi; the 
battle of Arcole ; where the march to Leoben ; where the 
victory of the Pyramids; and where the eighteenth of 
June? Are these not events that no composer of our age 
would have overlooked, had he intended to write a 
biographical symphony on Bonaparte? The fact is, here 
there was no such intention. But let me give you my 
idéas about the conception of this symphony. If a man 
feels himself impelled to design ever so trifling a composi- 
tion, this is accounted for by the suggestive powers of 
some sensation which, in the hour of conception, pene- 
trates his whole being, This frame of mind may have 
been brought about by some outward occurrence, or have 
sptung from some hidden’ source within; it may be 
melancholy, joy, longing, unruffled contentment, love, or 
hatred ; ‘it will assume’ in the-musician’s mind a definite 
form, and speak of its own accord in suitable tones, almost 
beforé he has given it any fixed tonal character. These 


great, impassioned, lasting moods, which determine the | ing. A health to happiness! A health to contentment t. “ 
ion of our feelitigs and’ ideas sometimes for months, | Here’s to the courage that inspires us to battle with ouf 


sometimes for years, are they which urge the musician to 
colossal comprehensive works ; these are they to which 
we owe the existence of a ‘Sinfonia Eroica.’ They may 
take their rise in deep grief of spirit, or in powerful exalta- 
tion, caused, perhaps, by something from without, for we 
are but mortal, and these external circumstances rule our 
fate. But when these moods spur the musician on to 
composition, they have already become music within him: 
so that at the time the creating inspiration has ceased to 
be that outward circumstance, and is the thereby engen- 
dered musical sensation. What apparition was more 
calculated to awake and keep alive the sympathy, the 
enthusiasm of so fiery a genius as Beethoven’s than that 
of the half-man, half-god, who laid the world in ruins, that 
his powerful arm might build another?- Imagine the 
heroic musician’s feelings, as from deed to deed, from 
victory to victory, he followed the man whose friends and 
foes were alike transported to admiration—among them 
the republican Beethoven, who expected by means of that 
hero the realisation of his pet dream—universal prosperity 
in the amalgamation of all classes. How his veins must 
have throbbed, his heart glowed, when, pausing to com- 
mune with his muse, he heard that glorious name echoing 
on every side! Even is powers must then have been 


grand unheard-of deeds. He was not a general, but a 
musician, and he saw extending before him a region in 
which he could do all that Bonaparte had done in Italy. 
The creative power of the man being worked up to its. 
highest pitch, he conceived a work such as had never 
been undertaken, or even dreamed of. The ‘ Sinfonia 
Eroica’ was composed, and knowing well to whom he 
owed the impulse which had inspired him to that giant 
work, he wrote the name ‘ Bonaparte’ upon the title-page. 
And of a truth, is not this symphony as great a triumph 
of human power as Napoleon’s most glorious victories ? 
Nevertheless, I ask, does any one thing in the whole 
work prove that it was meant to have an obvious external 
connection with the hero, who at that time had not yet 
reached the highest point of the renown in store for him? 
I am, happily enough, able to admire it only as a glorious 
monument of art, to content myself with the voluptuous, 
yet grand, elevating sensations that fill my soul when I 
hear it ; leaving to other more learned people the task of 
deciphering, among the mysterious hieroglyphics of the 
score, the battles of Marengo and Rivoli.” 

The night air had now become colder ; the waiter, who 
during the course of the conversation had approached, 
and had understood my sign to take away the punch and 
warm it up again, now returned, and once more the bow 
was steaming before us. I filled up the glasses, and held 
out my hand to R—. 

“We are,” I said, “as usual, at one as to the innermost 
questions of art. However feeble our powers may be, we 
should not deserve the name of musicians if we fell into 
the gross error you have just been condemning. The 
utterances of music are eternal and ideal; she speaks not 
of the passion, love, or longing of this or that individual, 
in this or that position, but of passion, love, and longing 
themselves, and what is more, in the varied and everlast- 
ing forms of expression that are peculiar to the language 
of music and foreign to any other tongue. 


his moods, that of which he is in need.” 





| and Beethoven have said to us this beautiful spring even- 


stirred to greater activity than before—his sou/ spurred to.- 


From these. 
every one should derive, according to his capacity and 


“ And to-day,” broke in my friend, enthusiastically, “I. 
derive happiness, contentment, and a rapturous longing , 
| after a higher destiny, from the wondrous things Mozart 
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fate! Here’s to the victory gained by our lofty conscious- 
ness of the worthlessness of common things! Here’s to 
the love that crowns our victory !—to the friendship that 
keeps our faith from tottering! Here’s to the hopes that 
ae our fears! Here’s today! Here’sto night! Hurrah 
for the sun! Hurrah forthe moon! Thrice hurrah for 
music and all her high-priests! Everlasting honour and 
worship to God—the God of joy and contentment—the 
God who created music! Amen.” 

Arm in arm we set off upon our homeward journey ; we 
grasped each other’s hands, and spoke not another word. 


MDLLE. TIETJENS. 


A GREAT artist—to our thinking the greatest dramatic 
singer that the present generation has yet seen—has 
passed away from among us. Mad.lle. Tietjens died, after 
a long and painful illness, on Wednesday, the 3rd ult., at 
her residence in the Finchley Road. Never, probably, 
have such wide-spread manifestations of sympathy been 
shown for a Jrima donna as those which her last illness 
elicited among all classes of society, from Her Majesty 
downwards. Never since the death of Malibran has the 
death of a public singer given rise to such heart-felt and 
universal grief. 

Hungarian by extraction, Mdlle. Tietjens was born at 
Hamburg on the 17th of July, 1831. Here at the age of 
sixteen she made her début as Lucrezia, in Lucrezia 
Borgia—by a strange coincidence, the same opera in 
which she appeared for the last time in public on the 
19th of May last. From Hamburg she found her way to 
Frankfort, and thence to Vienna. Here she filled sub- 
ordinate parts, till she received an engagement at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre for the season of 1858. So little of 
her antecedent history having been made known, her 
artistic career may be said to date from that period. 
From that time to the day of her death, except while 
absent on artistic tours to the Continent and to America, 
she has been resident among us—the mainstay of Her 
Majesty’s Opera, the greatest oratorio-singer of our time, 
and beloved by all with whom she came in contact. 
Though on her first appearance here, as Valentine in 
Les Huguenots, she at once made her mark by the 
extraordinary qualities of her magnificently powerful 
voice, by her dignified presence, and by her histrionic 
ability, she was fully aware of her shortcomings as a 
vocalist, consequent as much upon insufficient training 
as upon the possession of a somewhat intractable organ. 
Earnestly, perseveringly, and conscientiously she at once 
set to work to repair these deficiencies. It was not, there- 
fore, till a later period of her career that she qualified 
herself as a vocalist, from the singing-master’s point of 
view, to cope with her Italian compeers who had enjoyed 
greater educational advantages. Thus it came to pass 
that in her prime she presented a rare combination of 
artistic qualifications, a magnificent vocal organ, in the 
management of which she had attained technical per- 
fection, a commanding presence, indomitable physical 
energy, immense declamatory powers, an enthusiastic 
love for her art, and a rich endowment of innate genius. 
How much the lyric stage owes to her for her grand and 
unrivalled impersonation of classical and tragic parts, is so 
well known to the lovers of opera in its highest phase, 
that we need not recount them. Still, we cannot forbear 
allusion to one “of the latest additions which, persevering 
and progressing to the last, she made to her repertory— 
we mean the réle of Ortrud in Lohengrin. This difficult 
and thankless part, as hitherto it had generally been 
regarded, in her hands received a force and a significance 





quite unprecedented. Putting Mdlle. Nilsson’s Elsa quite 
into the shade, she invested it with an importance which 
made it appear as the principal réle of the opera, and at 
the same time convincingly demonstrated its razson-d’étre, 
which previously even some of the most acute and most 
friendly disposed of Wagner’s critics had failed to 
perceive. Nor need we speak in detail of her worth 
as an oratorio-singer. For many years past no Handel 
or provincial festival has been regarded as complete 
without her. In the presence of a vast concourse of 
people, the mortal remains of Terese Johanna Caroline 
Tietjens were laid by the side of her mother in Kensal 
Green Cemetery, on Monday afternoon, the 8th ult. 
Sanft ruhe thre Asche ! 








Foreign Correspondence. 


onciineie 
MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
Lerpzic, October, 1877. 


THE Gewandhaus Concerts commenced on the 11th October. 
The concert overture in A major, by Julius Rietz, headed the pro- 
gramme of the first ; the second part was occupied by the same 
master’s symphony, No. 3, in E flat. This concert was therefore 
materially a revering recollection of the now deceased, but former 
director of the Gewandhaus Concerts. We have often had 
occasion to speak of these orchestral works in the MONTHLY 
MusICAL RECORD, and have acknowledged their great importance 
as earnest and genuine music-pieces. Rietz really had not a very 
productive mind—the number of his works scarcely exceeds fifty 
—neither is any particular individuality to be found in his music, 
though every trait is thoroughly noble. Both the above-named 
compositions are of such a character, that every sensitive musical 
nature must thoroughly enjoy them, and they will undoubtedly 
long remain ornaments to our concert programmes. In addition, 
Mozart’s “ Maurerische Trauermusik” was produced at the end 
of the first part of the concert. Capellmeister Reinecke gave a 
very valuable contribution in his own pianoforte concerto in C 
major, which he executed with his well-known skill. The plan 
of the work is great, the invention is noble and attractive, and 
the whole is a grateful piece for performance. We deem it a 
material enrichment to pianoforte literature, and draw the atten- 
tion of all genuine pianists to its publication, which is soon to 
take place. Its reception by the public was warm and enthu- 
siastic: even after Herr Reinecke had been called forward several 
times, he was still pertinaciously applauded. 

In Frl. Fanny Olden, from Dresden, we made the acquaintance 
of an alto singer endowed with most excellent vocal means, In 
the aria, “‘Ecco il punto,” from Mozart’s Titus, her voice 
showed a compass of two octaves and a third (from the low G to 
the high B). ’Tis true, her command of this rich and fine tone- 
material cannot yet be called perfect, nevertheless Frl. Olden 
already possesses a clear intonation and pronunciation, and sings 
with musical understanding and feeling. For the present, more 
evenness in the different registers would be desirable. As Fri. 
Olden is still very young, the best may be expected of her for 
the future, provided she continues her artistic education, In 
conclusion, we must mention that Frl. Olden sang two songs— 
‘‘ An die Leier,” by Schubert, and ‘*Sehnsucht,” by Rubinstein— 
with much taste. The last-named song was new to us. It cannot 
be counted amongst those nobler songs of which the honoured 
tone-poet has already published so many, and some of which 
belong to the finest specimens of musical lyrics. 

At the Opera, Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet has been given as a 
novelty, but seems to have been re-shelved after a few per- 
formances without having excited much interest here. Although 
it must be acknowledged that this opera has many excellent 
quoltion, as a whole it is not capable of interesting our public 
or any length of time. 

The Florentine string-quartett announces three soirées, com: 
mencing next Sunday. e concerts of the ‘‘ Euterpe’”’ Musical 
Society will also begin next week. We have also prospects of 
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six popular symphony concerts, to be given by Music-director 
Walter, so that for the winter season we look forward to plenty 
of subject-matter for report. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


VIENNA, October 12th, 1877. 


On the 3rd of the present month, and just at the same hour, 
both Vienna and London suffered the loss of a great and 
amiable singer. Lutzer died in Vienna, Tietjens in London. 
Poor Tietjens! I remember her well, when she sang by the 
side of Staudigl and Ander in the Opera, and in the academies 
of the Tonkiinstler-Societit ; and when she took the soprano 
part, Erl and Staudigl being her partners, in Haydn’s Creation 
and the Seasons. ‘‘ How nicely she sang!” said Staudigl to me 
after the performance ; ‘‘her voice is as clear and pure as a 
bird’s, only it is a pity that she has so little passion.’’ A year 
after Staudigl was taken to a mad-house, and some years later 
Ander had the same lot ; both are now dead ; Erl also is dead, 
and Tietjens, having been ‘‘ discovered” by one of your cunning 
impresarios, was lost for ever to Vienna, which she never saw 

in. Fri. Tietjens performed for the first time in the Hofoper 
in Vienna in 1853, June 12th, as Mathilde ( 72//); soon after 
she was engaged and remained there till the end of 1857, Helene 
(Sicilianische Vesper) being her last ré/e. Staudigl’s opinion of 
Tietjens must not be misunderstood ; she sang then really with 
little feeling. You know best how she changed afterwards, 
forced by necessity to gain the favour of an audience new 
and foreign to her. But she was never forgotten in Vienna, 
and every scrap of news about her artistic triumphs, her kind, 
good-hearted nature in- private life, was received with interest, 
as if she had really been a Viennese by birth. 

Frau Baronin Jenny Dingelstedt, the wife of the intendant 
of the Burgtheater, has celebrated, as Frl. Jenny Lutzer, her 
highest artistic triumphs in the old Kaiserstadt. Having made 
her début in Prague, her birth-place, in 1832, May 12th, she 
studied at the famous Cicimarra, and appeared for the first time 
in Vienna, 1837, January Ist,as Norma. But the dramatic was 
not her forte, much more was she favoured as a fioritura-singer, 
and in the higher soubrette rdles. Her voice was of a light 

uality, her shake incomparable. In such réles as Adine, 
briele, Madeleine, Isabelle, she excelled most. Though she 
married in 1842 the dramatist Dingelstedt, she performed up to 
1844, when she took her leave, March 18th, as Marie (Fille du 
Regiment), having also often appeared before with Mme. Stoikl- 
Heinefetter and Hasselt-Barth in Mozart’s Don Fuan (Zerline) 
and Figaro (Susanne). Once more she appeared in 1848 on the 
stage of the Theater an der Wien, when Staudigl was there as 
Regisseur ; first (January 4th) as Marie, then as Desdemona, 
Maritana, and Madeleine, Amine (March 11th) being her last pro- 
duction. Meantime she was created Imperial Kammersiingerin. 
Having left the Hofoper, a medal was struck in her memory, 
and when the new opera-house was built, one of the medallions 


music is pretty, but poor in invention ; and being mingled with 
all different styles becomes hollow and flat in parts. 


to complain of. On the first esentation the house was 

well filled, the calls and plaudits for singers and for the com 

poser were as usual, but it was easy to see that all this was 

only on the surface; the next evening already showed the” 
real impression—the house was half empty. The only number 

which really pleased was a Fackeltanz, where the music, 

supported by the splendid show of costumes, of dancers and 

their movements and figures, made a favourable impression. , 
It is but just to give at least the names of the singers who 

did their best for the novelty. They were the ladies Frau 

Ehnn, Fri. Kraus, the Herren Scaria, Bignio, Mayerhofer, 

Schmitt, and Alexy. No doubt the opera will be performed 

where the Goldene Kreuz is at home, but the Landfriede cannot, 

I think, long hold the stage. Another time the composer, who 

is really a modest musician of the best qualities, will be more 

cautious, and give time for his work to ripen. peras per- 

formed from September 12th to October 12th: Aida (twice), 

Tell, Stuumme von Portici (twice), Don Fuan, Der héussliche 
Krieg, Norma, Die Walkiire (twice), Faust, Afrikanerin, Romeo 

und Fulie, Troubadour, Konigin von Saba (twice), Fidelio, 

Robert der Teufel, Oberon, Tannhiiuser, Lucresia Borgia, Der 

Landfriede (three times), Hugenotten, Fliegende Holliinder. 








Correspondence. 


—@e— 
E. ROMMEL AND A. NOURRIT. 
To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, 


S1r,—I believe that the Edouard Rommel whose works are re- 
viewed in the October number of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, 
but of whose antecedents, nationality, and age you have no certain 
information, is a young Belgian, educated at the Conservatoire of 
Brussels, and a pupil of Mons. Brassin. And I have somewhere 
seen it stated that, at a recent examination of the students of that 
Conservatoire, a composition of Edouard Rommel's was very highly 
commended. 

With reference to the letter of your correspondent M. M. T. in 
the same number of the MONTHLY MusICAL RECORD, may I hera 
observe that if M. M. T. will refer to the notice of Adolphe Nourrit 
in Fétis's Biographie Universelle des Musiciens, he will there find 
information respecting Adolphe Nourrit which corroborates Liszt's 
description of him as “a noble artist, passionate yet ascetic.” 

As you have already pointed out, Liszt was doubtless alluding 
to the tenor-singer ; and Mr. Haweis, misled apparently by the term 
“artist,” was in error when he spoke of Adolphe Nourrit asa 

inter. 

Mr. Sutherland Edwards has also noticed this mistake in an 
article entitled “‘ Literary Maltreatments of Music,” which appeared 
in Macmillan’s Magazine some little time ago. ARY 


October 15th, 1877. 


ADOLPHE NOURRIT. 
To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 


Srr,—The late M. Adolphe Nourrit, respecting whose vocation 
a most ludicrous blunder has been committed, was an excellent 
tenor singer and a perfect gentleman, moving in the artistic and 
elegant world of Paris. I have heard of him in the society of 
| Scudo, the musical critic, Habeneck, H. Heine, Gerard de Nerval 
(whose tragic end resembles his own), F. Chopin, the Princesses 
de Gouzzo and de Belgiojoso, Mme. George Sand, the Favarts, 
the Viardots, Bélanger (not Béranger, as English music publishers 
persist in dubbing him), and many other Parisian celebrities. 
‘What must endear Nourrit to all lovers of good music is (and I 
| wish Mr. Niecks had recorded this in his excellent notice on the 





| France, at a time when little more was known of German 
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positions bear the stamp of being unfinished: a reproach merited 

toacertain extent, but decidedly not so far as the baneful influence 

of the winehouse is concerned. Poor Nourrit, exalted soul! had 

oan of conscience ; but they soon vanished, and the spirit of 
ubert re-usurped its sway. ; 

All honour to this loyal and musical Frenchman, endowed with 
more “Gemiith” than his volatile compatriots, for having set up 
a’ shrine for the worship of Schubert. Like the noble-minded 
Gérard de Nerval, who lived more in the literature of Germany 
than in that of France, Adolphe Nourrit found himself magically 
dfawn towards the music of his ideal Schubert, and laid up volu- 
minous notes on this favourite composer, which, if I have not been 
misinformed, are in possession of the executors of the late M. 


Scudo. CHAS. KROLL’ LAPORTE. 
Birkdale Park, October 17, 1877. 





TONAL FUGUE. 
To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 

S1r,—I remark in your review of the Papers of the Musical Asso- 
ciation, that the members were unable to say what constitutes a 
‘tonal fugue.” As it seems to be somewhat of a puzzle, may I ask 
you to define a zonal fugue as distinct from a real fugue, or a fugue 
of imitation ? Yours truly, Q. Q. 

October, 1877. 

[To state the matter in as few words as possible, a /onal fugue 
may have the intervals of the answer to a subject modified so as to 
confine it within a given compass. <A veal fugue must have the 
subject imitated by the answer in notes of like interval: tone 
answered by tone, semitone by semitone. For further information 
and examples, refer to the ‘Dictionary of Musical Terms,” by J. 
A. Stainer Re) A. Barrett, published by Novello, Ewer, & Co. 

. M.M.R. , 


Rebiews, 


—~ 


1. Dritte Nordische Suite fir Orchester, componirt von ASGER 
; HAMERIK. Op. 24. Full Score. 
2. Prilude du 4me Acte del Opéva Toveliile. Musique de ASGER 
‘oHAMERIK. Op. 12. Full Score.’ . Offenbach: Joh. 
André, 


THE suite consists of four movements sufficiently in contrast to 
be interesting and engaging to the hearer, and to establish a link 
between old and new forms. The first, called. Skjaldens Kuad, 
or.the Bards’ Song, offers a sort of solution to the character -of 
the whole work. A wild and melancholy sweep of the harp, 
in A minor, as of the prelude to a poetical tale of national 
Norse lore, opens, as an improvisation, the theme ; and then 
the strings, mu/ed, take up the tale, like the voices of the mythical 
Necks singing to the marvellous harping of a Stromkarl, in one 
of those weird and passionate melodies which carry the mind 
into the far-distant depths of antiquity. From a technical point 
of view, the construction of this first movement is at once 
striking and fascinating, because of the. skill and originality 
employed. Not only are the themes well laid out, but they are 
so arranged as to stand as first and second subjects proper to a 
modern movement in a sort of rondo form. The episodical 
phrases, fully in character with the whole work, are most 
ingeniously treated, as well from a contrapuntal point of view 
as in the style of the scoring. In that latter respect the com- 
poser shows himself to be perfectly aw fait in the use of his 
material throughout the suite. The poetical idea suggested in 
the:introductory bars is resumed near the end of the first move- 
merit, after an admirable working out of the themes. The 
second ‘movement, an allegro vivace, also in’ A minor, has the 
séméwhat unusual tempo, 5-4, by which it would appear that 
the ‘Halling Dance,” as it is called, is in construction similar 
to‘ the Zweifache—an alternate mixture of duple and triple 
measures, ‘The scoring is simply charming for.the joyous sim- 
plicity. of its character, and there are some, clever contrasts 
obtained by means of happy modulations and occasional changes 
of rhythm... The third movement, a ‘ ” opens with a 
jaaintly beautiful melody, ably elaborated and finely scored ; and 
‘last movement, a “‘ Springtanz,””is boldly’ joyous “and  inspi- 


= 


is a vigour and independence in the treatment which distinguishes - 
the com: as one of no ordinary power. The ofus numberof’ 
the work—24—would seem to indicate that; Herr Hamerik isa 
——- musician ; but, strange to say, only one other work 
y him as yet known to England is that piaced second at the 
head of this notice, the prelude to'the’ 4th “Act of the opera, 
Tovelille. In the absence of definite information concerning 
the plan or argument of the opera, or the history ar locality of the 
author, we:can only be. guided in our estimate by the nature of the 
work itself. In the ‘* Nordische Suite,” the known peculiarities 
of the Norwegian dance-tunes afford some slight clue to “the 
thread of intention ;” and in the prelude the composer’s own 
note descriptive of his music, ‘ Soir d’éé dans les foréts—Scine 
@amour,” stands as a clear guide. Melodious, flowing, and 
elegantly eloquent, if we may assume that the theme is the out-'” 
come of the author’s special musical thoughts, uninfluenced ‘by 
the desire to be national, as in the Suite, we may assert that, 
without being weak as a copyist, or strong asa thoroughly 
original thinker, the music is pleasing and distinctly effective. 
Either of the works would well repay production, for while 

they are interesting in themselves as music, they are especially 
so as the further indications of talent among a people until 
recently content to be executive rather than productive. 





Schottische Melodien aus der Oper *\Die Hochlinder,” von FR. 
von HoLstEIn, fir Violoncell mit Pianoforte, bearbeitet 
von AUGUST LINDNER. Op. 43. 

Drei Characterstiiche fir Violoncell und Pianoforte, componirt von 
IGNAZ LACHNER. Op. 83. No. 1, La Hongaroise ; No. 2, : 
—— 3; No. 3, A la Tarantella, Offenbach: Joh. 

ndré, 


HERR LINDNER is already so favourably known in this country 
as a capable writer for the violoncello, that any new work from 
his pen is certain of a welcome reception. The piece now 
under notice would appear by its title to have a special claim 
to the attention of British amateurs of this instrument, inasmuch 
as it professes to deal with melodies of a character more or less 
familiar. They are not, however, as might be imagined, alto- 
gether genuine Scotch tunes so much as clever imitations of the 
style. One or two will be readily recognised as established 
favourites, the others will become favourites with those who pla 
them, for their genial style anc for the happy manner in whi 
they are set out." The piece is by no means difficult of execution, 
yet it is exceedingly effective and well written. 

The three characteristic pieces by Herr Lachner are the work 
of a musician of no mean order. The thasterly knowledge of 
the instrument displayed in them will commend them strongly 
to the attention of players who desire to add to their repertory, 
such pieces as are calculated to exhibit the powers of the violon- 
cello and the ability of the player. 

Not the least agreeable charm in these works is the absence of 
anything like a suggestion of indebtedness either in the form of 
the melodies, in their construction, or in their treatment. ‘ 

The Hungarian melody, No. 1, has all the wild yet melan 
choly’ vigour peculiar to the national songs and airs of the 
Magyars. The nocturno is a sweet and passionate strain—like 
a song of earnest, hopeful, yet doubting love ; and the éaraniella 
is free, careless, and dashing, as such atheme should be. Inde- 
pendently of the pleasure the performance would bring, the 
cleverness in the construction, and the ingenuity of the harmonies 
and the phrases, and the particular hatin of their apparent 
spontaneity will commend them to the careful notice of the 
earnest student, 


Thirty Characteristic Exercises for the’ Flute, in all Major and'’ 
Minor Keys. By JOSEF FAHRBACH. ‘Op.'8r. ‘Two Parts.’ 
Offenbach : ‘Joh. André, Pasoutl sah 

‘Tits well-designed work ‘is’ intended to' serve as a supplement 

to‘all the methods or books’ of ‘instruction for the flute, and by’ 

a Series of exercises of progressive. difficulty, to familiarise thé’. 


whether constructed ‘upon the old'or the new models. ‘For this!) 





ing In the number, variety, atid contrast of the movements, 
thé Nordische Suite” is Symphony-like in charactet,' and there 


student with the ‘mechanical ‘technicalities of the Fer 
} purpose ‘the directions for fingerinig,” adapted to both cases): 
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ESE BEES 
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SESE LET 











carefully and clearly laid down, not only in English, but also 
im. French and German. The author of the work—himself a 
virtuoso of high attainments— wisely and judiciously places before 
the student a course of practice unencumbered by too-perplexing 
directions, preferring to lead him on from the. easiest to the 
most arduous tasks by steps of easy gradation, yet in such a 
manner as not to lose ground or weaken the interest excited. 
For, these reasons, every amateur of the flute should make a 

y acquaintance with Herr Fahrbach’s valuable and instruc- 
tive studies. 


ae 


Menuet, for the Pianoforte, Op. 18; and 7hree Pianoforte Pieces, 
Op.'20. By XAVER SCHARWENKA. London: Augener & Co. 
AMONG living composers who have devoted themselves espe- 
cially to writing for the pianoforte, the brothers Xaver and 
Philipp Scharwenka, both resident in Berlin, have attained a 
high repute. We look forward in due course to making 
a¢quaintance with the compositions of both brothers ; as yet 
this has been confined on our part to an examination of some of 
those of the first-named. Of some of these we have now to 
speak. Though the name of Xaver Scharwenka will be new to 
most of our readers, it is probable that it will not be long before 
it has been familiarised to concert-goers. Probably nothing has 
so much contributed to bring this composer into prominence 
in’Germany as the fact that a pianoforte concerto by him was 
brought forward at the musical festival of the Allgemeine- 
Deutsche-Musikverein, held at Hanover in May last. As this 
is undoubtedly the most important andthe most remarkable of 
his compositions which we have seer, our inclination is to speak 
of it first. It will be better, however, to defer doing so till 
we have heard it performed in its entirety in conjunction 
with the orchestra. In the meantime we desire to call atten- 
tion to the pieces above specified, but which by no means 
exhaust the list of those with which we shall have to deal in 
future notices, and whieh we propose doing in the order of their 
ublication. Reference to the distinguishing titles of Xaver 
Sanaa compositions, which include Preludes, Studies, 
Scherzi, Dances, Romances, and a vast number simply desig- 
nated as ‘‘ Pieces,” shows that they are to. be classed as 
*absolute” music—.¢.,, music which does not aim at illustrating 
definitely-expressed situations, sensations, or ideas, but is to be 
layed and listened to for its own sake. His style, which, 
owever, is by no means wanting in boldness and individuality, 
may conveniently be characterised as an outgrowth of that of 
Chopin and Schumann. Teutonic earnestness, melodic fluency, 
unusual and interesting harmonisation, solidity of construction, 
are among its most salient features. Though laid out for the 
Pianoforte with a thorough knowledge of its capabilities, the 
compositions of Xaver Scharwenka, so far as we have made 
uaintance with them, are by no means easy to execute well. 
It.is therefore to practised players, whose attention they will 
well repay, that they are most to be recommended, 

The Menuet which heads this notice is a movement, extended 
in form by the interpolation of a second trio (if we may so 
call it), and designed for concert use. Starting with a somewhat 
trite theme, it soon brightens up and becomes more interesting. 
Its second ‘‘trio” is in happy contrast to the rest, and to our 
thinking forms its most pleasing section, From the frequent 
occurrence of passages of octaves, sixths, and full chords doubled 
in_ both hands, and thus affording excellent practice for this 
mode of treatment, it, has in many places a strongly-pronounced 
orchestral look. It is perhaps on this account’ that it has also 
been. arranged by the brother of its composer for full orchestra— 
a process to which it readily lends itself, and in which form it 


would prabably prove quite as effective. 
. The Three Pianoforte Pieces above mentioned consist of (1) 


a, ludium in A minor, (2) a Gondoliera in D. minor, and 
(3).a Marcia in A major, from which sequence of keys it may 
be.inferred they are. intended to be played in close succes- 
sion, and thus taken collectively may be regarded as constituting 
a.kind of suite or sonata. The Preludium, a sort of moto per- 
fdyo,; throughout. the greater part.of which both. hands are 
ogeupied with identical passages, we cannot but regard. otherwise 
than as more salutary as an exercise than attractive as.a piano- 
forte piece. The Gondoliera, which fully maintains its character 
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as such, though sombre in tone, will meet the greater number of) 
admirers, ie Marcia, in spite of its starting with an unfortu- 
nate reminiscence of -the coda to Mendelssohn’s '‘‘ Scetch ” 
symphony, but which after all may fairly be regarded as common 
property, is unquestionably the brightest and the most taking of 
these three pieces, which, together with the Menuet aforesaid, 
and others of this composer’s works of which we shall have to 
speak, if not strikingly attractive on a first examination, are 
certainly calculated to win our esteem on further acquaintance. 





Suite, pour le'Piano. Par JOACHIM RaFFr. Op. 204. London: 
Metzler & Co. 


Tuis Suite is one of the latest productions of this prolific com- 
r, who so often aforetime has made choice of this same 
orm of composition as the vehicle of his thoughts, both for solo 
instruments, and for solo instruments in combination with the 
orchestra. It consists of a Prelude, a Sarabande, a Rigaudon, a 
Menuet, an Air, and.a Tambourin. Though as a whole we 
cannot but regard it as unnecessarily spun out—the entire work 
covers no less than forty-one s—each movement contains 
much that will command the admiration of advanced musicians 
and practised pianists. The Prelude (B flat) is especially re- 
markable for the persistency with which an accompanying 
figure of four groups of nine semiquavers in each bar against a 
sustained chorale-like melody is Lept up almost unceasingly 
throughout the entire movement, extending over twelve pages. 
For its practical utility as a study for the attainment of fluency 
and continuity in playing for a lengthened period, it is more to 
be‘commended than for its purely musical aspect. As musical ’ 
pieces, each of the other five movements far more commands 
our admiration. The Sarabande (B flat) is especially graceful, 
and not difficult to. execute well. The Rigaudon (D major) is a 
movement somewhat after the manner of Corelli’s Gavottes, 
but greatly extended in its scope by the interpolation of episodical 
matter, and several repetitions of the principal theme in a varied 
form. We have pleasing reminiscences of hearing it played by 
Malle. Anna Mehlig, at Herr Henschel’s concert, in June last, 
The Menuet is remarkable for its boldness and vigour; in its 
trio, or middle section (D flat), the style of which contrasts 
sharply with the Menuet proper, Raff's individuality is made 
strongly apparent. Here one meets with more than one passage 
of strange harmonisation which it is difficult to reconcile with 
grammatical rules, but equally puzzling to improve upon. The 
Air, which is eminently symphonic in character, is full of fine 
feeling, and exquisitely beautiful. Its entitlement, ‘‘ Air,” 
however, gives no clue to its general scope ; on account of its 
polyphony and the frequency with which the upper part is 
imitated by some other part, it might with equal reason bes 
termed a duet or a four-part song. But so thoroughly lovely 
is it that we cannot quarrel with its title. The Tambourin, 
with which it concludes, is particularly lively and taking, and 
treated in so characteristic and ingenious a manner, that one 
must not be too severe on occasionally meeting with sequences 
both crude and stale. Nothing could be happier than the last 
repetition of the principal subject upon a pedal bass, the of 
which is suggested by its first four opening notes, and the whole 
terminates brilliantly and satisfactorily. ; 





Canzonetta per Piano. Composto da GUGLIELMO MARIA 
PucHTLER. Op. 21. Offenbach : Joh. André. 
A CLEVERLY-WRITTEN piece as a whole, marked, perhaps; by 
the, peculiarity of restless tonality—there are eight changes of 
key in as many pages. None of the changes are, however, 
violent, and it may therefore be useful as an exercise to familiarise 
the eye with the frequent alterations of the signature in a short., 
space of time. 





Zwei Polnische Volkstinse, Von PHILIP SCHARWENKA. Op. 2007 
1. Full Score. : 2, Pianoforte, Four..Hands, . Offenbach4,- 
Joh, André, hae + 

Two comparatively. short orchestral: pieces, spirited in style’ and 

original in une will and effectively scored for a full band 
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They —_ be played separately, or the one used as a sequence 
*° The piano « has the ad 

-The pianoforte arrangement @ quatre mains has the advantage 
of making the compositions available in the absence of an 
orchestra. Used in either form they would be pleasing to per- 
formers and hearers alike, for the dashing form of their melodies 
and harmonies, and the fascination of the rhythm. 





Classical Transcriptions for the Pianoforte. By BERTHOLD 
Tours. London: Augener & Co. 

FOLLOWING the truly sensible course of ‘providing things 
honest” for the benefit of the growing generation, Mr. Tours has 
commenced what we presume to be a proposed series of educa- 
tional pieces in the four numbers now before us, in a correct and 
praiseworthy manner. In selecting from the works of Gluck 
such pieces as the Zambourin and the menuetto from Iphigenia 
in Aulis, the Musette, and a cavatina from Armida, and adapting 
them for the use of young players, he deserves the thanks and 
support of all engaged in training young fingers and dispositions. 
The ‘‘transcriptions” are of course arranged with a certain 
amount of freedom to a certain extent justifiable, for the simple 
effects of the score would scarcely serve the intended design. 
To make the playing as easy as possible, in certain doubtful 
cases the fingering is indicated. Teachers requiring pieces of 
moderate difficulty will be glad to make acquaintance with these 
pieces already published, and if the design is continued in the like 
spirit, will also welcome the succeeding numbers of the series. 


Seventeen Minuets. By G. F. HAnpeEL. Selected, partly 
mnt and revised by E. PAvER. London: Augener 
0. 
Herr PAver’s capacity for the kind of work of which this is 
an example is so well known as to need hardly any special 
recommendation. The present collection of minuets is taken 
from the several works of ‘‘the mighty master,” published be- 
tween the years 1704 and 1760, the last, of course, being 
posthumous. They are not, therefore, necessarily numbered in 
the order of difficulty or facility. The master who places this 
work in the hands of his pupils will have to make his own 
selection, for the purpose of progress. In whatever order they 
are studied they can- scarcely fail to be interesting, and as 
examples of style may also prove instructive, historically as well 
as musically, 





Gavotte Anglaise, for the Pianoforte. By ScOTSON CLARK. 
ndon: Augener & Co. 

A QUAINT and characteristic piece, so much in the old style, 

that it might have been written at that period in the history of 

music and of the world when these dances were in vogue. Its 

simplicity, and the absence of technical difficulties, recommend 

it to attention. 





Grande Marche Solennelle pour Piano a 4 Mains. Par Epovarp 
ROMMEL. London: Augener & Co. 

WHETHER for two or for four hands, this bold and stately march 
cannot fail to be effective. In style and construction it appears 
to tell of the influence of the study of Schumann over the 
musical thoughts of the composer, and in addition it would 
seem that, though published as a pianoforte piece, the author 
had the orchestra in his mind while writing, for many of the 
passages are suggestive of instrumental effects. 


‘* Sonatinas” spoken of in our last number, but of course, 
being designed for a higher purpose, present a greater number 
of difficulties to overcome. Independence of hand ‘and 
finger, expressive touch, facile mastery over mechanical techni- 
calities, will all be obtained by a steady and persistent study of 
these cleverly-written pieces. Unlike the usual order of 
** Studies,” they are interesting as musical works; so that had 
the author chosen to distinguish them by special titles, they 
would be as readily acceptable as morceaux de concert, or for 
drawing-room use, as they are likely to be as a means for the 
development and improvement of touch and taste. 





Andante with Variations for two Performers on the Pianoforte, 
By Henry CHARLES BANISTER, Op. 31. London: 
, . Lamborn Cock. 
THE theme upon which these variations are based is conceived in 
a simple and somewhat old-fashioned style, but the variations are 
in every respect admirable. Each player has difficulties of a 
like character to contend with, and the united effect is as satis- 
factory as the result of the careful study of the andante would 
doubtless prove to the pupils who desire advancement by an 
agreeable if not a royal road. 





Copyright: a Sketch of its Rise and Progress, the Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and Conventions with Foreign Nations ; with Sug- 
gestions on the Statutory Requirements, &c. By C, i. 
Purpay. London: Reeves & Turner. 

Mr. Purpay has given us here an interesting little history of 

copyright law, interwoven with which is a pithy account of the 

Stationers’ Company. Then follows a reprint of the Enactments 

and Conventions now in force relating to Copyright, which, 

along with the explanatory remarks given under chaps. xviii., 

xix., and xxi., form the most valuable portion of the book. 

When we come to his ‘‘ Suggestions,” however, we fear his 

method of arrangement is rather open to criticism, For instance, 

chap. xv., on ‘* Foreign Copyright,” deals with an aspect of the 
question which is partly and incidentally referred to in several 
previous chapters. Again, he has one chapter headed, ‘‘ Some 
needed Alterations of the Act” (chap. x.), which only consists 
of references to four cases of dispute. Would that copyright 
litigation could be thus briefly catalogued! We should have 
expected under this head a concise set of definite recommenda- 
tions thrown into as near an approach to the requirements of 
legislation as possible. Speaking in respect of music alone, we 
should have been glad to have found some categorical informa- 
tion under special heads, as, ‘‘ How to secure a Copyright in 
England: what is obligatory and what is optional in the Act to 
do;” then, ‘‘ How to secure a Copyright Abroad;” likewise, 
also, for an Englishman or a foreigner abroad to secure their 
works here respectively, and so on, under every possible con- 
dition. Medical manuals (and cookery-books too !) are gene- 
rally found to have their information arranged under certain 
specified possibilities. We must differ with Mr. Purday on the 
point of locking up a copyright in perpetuity, for the assumed 
benefit (very doubtful) of an author’s family. Literary property 
differs essentially from transmissible property in chattels, Some 
limit is necessary, whether copyright originally rested on common 
law or not ; we are of the latter opinion, since the very first 

copyright ‘ patents” cited (p. 22) are limited as to period. A 

forty-two years’ copyright is ample. Modern remuneration to: 

popular authors is not niggardly; a perpetual copyright would 
only further enrich them, but it would not benefit an unpopular 
author one iota. 

If the period of forty-two years be divided into twenty-eight 
and fourteen years respectively, there would be the prospective 


Studies for the Development of the Higher Technique in Pianoforte benefit of the latter period falling to the author, if alive, or to 


Playing. A. LogEscHHORN. Op. 118. Books L, IL, 
and III, London: Augener & Co, 
‘Wuat Cramet’s studies were to the last generations of pianoforte 
players, these three 


his family or assigns, if he be dead. For the ‘‘ Act” to work 
with such intent, this division of period should be made im- 
mutable by statute. ‘The second or residue period would be of 
the nature of an unexpired lease. Whether any difference 


by Herr Loeschhorn will probably | would ensue as to the terms obtained for the jirst period we 





prove to the present and — to future generations of | cannot say ; Mr. Purday says not (p. 26), but then he contradicts 


executants, . They are written in 


same happy spirit as the | himself on the point later on (p. 56). The non-claim by an 
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author for the seid “period sHicuitd) due notice and a 
certain lapse of time, result in non-copyrighting a work. 
_ On .one point we cordially agree with Mr. Purday, and 
esirableness of removing Stationers’ Hall, &c., and 
centering the Copyright Entry Office at the British Museum. 
To this proposal we would add that the British Museum should 
open a Grent Book—a literary Domesday—embodying all copy- 
right entries and transactions, and that a// changes of ownership 
in a copyright, until its period expires, should be entered therein 
(as with the endorsement on deeds of transfer respecting house 
or leasehold property), and that upon the sale by any great firm 
of its plates and copyriglits, either musical or literary, it should 


‘ be obligatory to render a statement of such change of proprietor- 


ship to the British Museum, to be entered under the title-heading 
of eee copyright property. We should thus be enabled to trace, 
through all hands and all editions, any publication right back to 
its original, The book, or Copyright Record, would be most 
valuable for all purposes of tracing disputed editions and texts, 
and eventually it would possess a priceless antiquarian value. 
What an immense flood of light such a register, had it existed 
then, would have thrown on the chronological order and genuine- 
ness of certain of Shakespeare’s works, upon which volumes 


‘have been vainly written, in the futile endeavour to trace first 


editions ! This proposition could be made to work either (a) by 
obliging the new proprietor, under a penalty, 40 give a list of his 
new properties; or (6) by demanding from the auctioneer, when 
the sale is public, a correct rescript of the sale ; or (c) by re- 
quiring lists from both purchasers and auctioneers, to insure cor- 
rectness ; and (¢) a provision might exist, inducing authors to 
interest themselves, for posterity’s sake, in seeing the foregoing 
proposals duly observed. 

We have endeavoured to elucidate one or two important points 
respecting copyright, and have no space for further comment. 
All who feel interested in the subject we should recommend to 
— a copy of Mr, Purday’s readable and interesting little 





Concerts, Xe. 


— > a 
CRYSTAL PALACE, 


THE twenty-second series of winter Saturday concerts was com- 
menced on the 6th ult., when, as usual, Mr. Manns met with a 
deservedly warm reception on his appearance on the orchestra, and 
when, though the programme offered no extraordinary or unusual 
attraction, there was a more numerous attendance than one has 
been wont to look for at this early period of the winter season. 

At the head of the programme of this opening concert stood 
Weber's well-known and favourite overture to Oberon, Then 
followed Schumann’s “ Gipsy Life"’ (‘‘ Zigeuner-leben"), originally 
composed in 1840 for a small chorus, with pianoforte accompani- 
ment and ad /ibitum triangle and tambourine. Admirably as the 
accompaniment has been scored for orchestra by Carl G. P. 
Gradener, in which form it was now given, it cannot be said that it 
ev in effect by transference to a large chorus, when much of the 
ightness and liveliness of the quasi-solo passages is naturally lost. 
For improvement's sake, both of taste and skill, Mr. Manns does 
well, however, occasionally to put before his choralists—well- 
practised rough-riders of Handel and the glee-masters—the more 
delicate refinements of Schumann and later writers. Mme. Arabella 
Goddard, as she, and she alone, has done on several previous occa- 
sions, came forward with Sir Julius Benedict's pianoforte concerto 
in E flat—a work begun so many years ago, and so long delayed in 
completion, that one cannot feel surprised at its lack of individuality 
and style. Though it reflects the mode of too many masters to be 
musically interesting as a composition, it is cleverly constructed to 
suit Mme, Goddard's high digital attainments, and by her was 
brilliantly executed. The symphony was Beethoven's in c No. r. 
The principal solo vocalist was Mme. Sophie Léwe, who was heard 
to advantage in three well-chosen pieces, viz., Senta’s ballade, from 
Wagner's Fliegende Hollénder, and a couple of songs, ‘“ Lithau- 
isches Lied” and ‘‘Ich muss hinaus,” by Chopin and Kirchner, 
tespectively. Two works which had not been here before 
were reserved for the close of the programme. These were Dr, 
Sullivan's incidental music to Shakespeare’s Henry.V///.and Auber's 
overture to Le Premier Four de Bonheur. r.. Sullivan's new 
music to Henry VIiI.—like that to The Merchant of Venice—was 


“ composed, at the instigation of Mr. Calvert, for a recent revival of 


that play at the Theatre Royal, Manchester. It consists of an 
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orchestral introduction, ailegro moderato alla thehele {6 ting 
with chorus) to words to Henry himself ; a « ft 


without comparing it, to ‘its disadvantage, with one of his-earliest 
essays—his music to The Tempest. But: here, it should be remem- 
bered, he was writing, with all the freshness of youth, for a full 
orchestra and for an ideal audience ; now he has had to conform 
to the exigencies of such a band and such an audience as are com- 
monly to be met with in our theatres. The song, which in its general 
character and the manner of its instrumentation, has a smack of 
‘‘the olden time” about it, was the number which pleased the 
most. Unaffectedly sung Mr. George Fox, it was loudly re- 
demanded. Auber's spright y overture to the last opera he com- 
posed was as welcome for its own sake as for the proof it afforded 
of the vigorous freshness and refined mode of treatment which its 
octogenarian composer retained to the last. 

The first appearance here of Herr Max Bruch and Sefior Sarasate 
was the leading feature of the second concert. Both having esta- 
blished a wide reputation, the one as a composer, the other as a 
violinist, both met with such a reception as is usually reserved for 
old favourites. Of Herr Max Bruch’s compositions were chosen 
the orchestral prelude to his opera Lorelet (Or. 16), and his violin 
concerto in G minor (Op. 26), both of which he conducted himself. 
The libretto of Lorelei, by Emanuel Geibel, upon which Herr Max 
Bruch has worked is the same as that which Mendelssohn com- 
menced but did not live to complete. Herr Max Bruch’s opera has 
met with some success in Germany, and had one been already 
familiar with it, one would have been in a better position to appre- 
ciate the prelude at its full worth. Dreamy and romantic in 
character, though of no strongly-pronounced individuality, it forms 
a pleasing little tone-picture, and by the richness of its instrumen- 
tatien at once stamps its author as a master of all the resources of 
the modern orchestra. The violin concerto, which we had already 
heard played by Joachim, Straus, Auer, and Buziau, certainly 
never made so favourable an impression as on this occasion of its 
performance by Sefior Sarasate, who proved himself in the highest 
degree possessed of all the qualities which go to constitute a 
virtuoso violinist of the first rank, except breadth of tone. This was 
further manifested by his marvellous execution of three enormously 
difficult movements from a suite by J. Raff. The overtures were 
Cherubini's A xacreon and Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Calm Sea and Pr 
Voyage ;” the symphony, Haydn's in B flat (No. 9 of the Salomon 
set). In all these works the execution of the band was of the 
highest excellence, The vocalists were Mme, Nouver and Mr. 
Barton McGuckin. The lady, who possesses a powerful but in- 
tractable organ, made choice of Haydn’s aria from The Creation, 
“With verdure clad,” and Cherubini’s ‘‘ Ave Maria” (clarinet 
obbligato, Mr. Clinton), but neither of which seemed suited to her 
capabilities. The gentleman, who seems to be rapidly rising in 
estimation, added to his reputation by his artistic and unaffected 
rendering of the aria ‘‘ Love in her eyes,” from Handel's Acis and 
Galatea, and of a couple of songs by Schumann and Mendelssohn, 
accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. Henry Gadsby. 

The third concert commenced with the late Sir W. Sterndale 
Bennett's overture to Lord Byron's poem ‘‘Parisina” (Op. 3), 
composed in the year 1835, while its author was still a student of 
the Royal Academy of Music, Though composed so long ago, and 
performed for the first time at a concert of the Philharmonic Society 
in 1840, and subsequently in 1848, for reasons into which we need 
not now enter, it was not again performed or published during its 
composer's lifetime. At his death it was one of the first of the treasures 
which he left behind him to be brought to light, and was revived at 
the Crystal Palace, after an interval of twenty-seven years, on the 
6th March, 1875. It has since been published in full score by 
Messrs. Kistner, of Leipzig; the copyright for England having been 
acquired by Messrs. Augener and Co. Though it is more properly 
to be regarded as an expression of its author's feelings on reading 
Lord Byron's poem than as an attempt to illustrate any particular 
portion of it, it has been recognised, and we think justly so, as the 
most vigorous, the most concise, the most individual, and the most 
artistically finished of all Bennett’s concert overtures. Two works, 
as antipodical in character as could well be imagined, were heard 
at this concert for the first time at the Crystal Palace. These were 
Schubert's symphony in B flat, No. 2 (MS.), and Saint-Saéns’s 
symphonic poem, ‘‘ La Jeuriesse d’Hercule” (Op. 50). We have 
said ‘‘for the first time at the Crystal Palace,” but in the case of 
Schubert's symphony, it seems more than probable that, though it 
was composed as long ago as 1815, when Schubert was but seven- 
teen years.old, it was now heard actually for the first time in public. 
That it has at length been brought to life is due .to the enthusiasm 
of Mr. George Grove, who, on the occasion of his visit to:Vienna in 
1867, succeeded in rescuing it, together with other important works 
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wef Schubert's, fronr,uamerited. eblivion, ., it-would turnout to] . 
‘be asecond No. 9 was not to ected, but it must have been |’ 
listened to with interest by all who sity wh worshippers of 
Sehubert or disputants ;as to, the precise onthe, ladder of 

: Tausical genius which should. ' assigned to him, . Some, no 
AMoubt, would be inclined.to sn at the fact: that the influence of 


Haydn and Mozart is but-too apparent in at least three of the four 
movements of which it consists, at none would deny the germs of 
individuality to be found in the finale; And, allowing for the date 
at which it was composed, none who are alive to the value of music 
of a pure, healthy, vigorous, na’ ,-and unaffected style, could 
have listened to it without » Asa lesson to young com- 
posers illustrative of the fact that absolute originality is not to be 
sought for at the outset of life, as well as of. the progress towards it 
which may be made in. the space of thirteen years, this hearing of 
it was invaluable. On this score it was to be regretted that it was 
not immediately followed by a performance of Schubert's great 
symphony in c. In his symphonic poem, ‘‘ La Jeunesse d’Hercule,” 
. M. Saint-Saéns has sought to furnish a musical illustration to the 
old story of the Choice of Hercules. _Inaseries of six movements, or 
more strictly speaking, six changes of ¢emo, he has tried to depict 
in turn the hesitation of the youthful Hercules between virtue and 
leasure ; the temptations. to which he is exposed by Sylphs and 
chanals ; his heroic determination, and final choice of virtue. 
Listening to the work for the first time, and without previous 
preparation, one could not but be impressed by the beauty of 
much of its tone-colouring; for, as instrumentation, M, 
Saint-Saéns is unquestionably a master of his art. But the general 
result was one of disappointment, for the climax which we repeatedly 
seemed to be nearing never came. Sefior Sarasate again appeared 
as solo-violinist ; this time as the exponent of Mendelssohn 's.con- 
certo, his superb rendering of which elicited the heartiest applause. 
Accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. Robert Beringer, he was 
further heard in his own admirable arrangement of Chopin's well- 
known nocturne in E flat, and, on being recalled, in a Hungarian 
air, but which was unfortunately brought to an abrupt termination 
by the breaking of a string. The vocalists were Mlle. Redeker and 
Mr. Robert Hilton. Mlle, Redeker was heard in a recitative and 
prayer from Max Bruch’s Odysseus—a work announced for perfor- 
mance at Liverpool on the 23rd ult,,.and of which we hope some 
day to give an account—and in a couple of songs by Schubert and 
Mendelssohn. Mr. Robert Hilton, a baritone-bass, on this his first 
appearance at the Crystal Palace, made a favourable impression by 
his rendering of the aria ‘‘Se un bell’ ardice,” from Handel's Zzio, 
and an old-fashioned song, ‘‘ The Diver,” by E. J. Loder. 





THE twentieth season of Monday and Saturday Popular Concerts, 
under the direction of Mr. S. Arthur Chappell, is announced to 
commence on Monday evening, the 12th inst. For the two series 
of twenty-one evening and twenty morning performances the fol- 
lowing artists have been engaged :—Mmes, Anna Mehlig, Agnes 
Zimmermann, Ida Henry, Haas, Marie Krebs, and Mr, Charles 
Hallé (pianists); Mme. Norman-Néruda, MM. Joachim, Straus, 
and L. Ries (violinists); Mr. Zerbini (viola); Sig. Piatti (violon- 

- cello); Sir Julius Benedict and Mr. Zerbini (accompanists) ; Messrs. 
Sims Reeves and Santley (vocalists). 


Mr. J. S. SHEDLOCK, to whose ‘laudable efforts to popularise 
‘classical chamber-music in’ the neighbourhood of ‘Bayswater we 
have more than once had occasion to revert, has, in company with 
MM. Wiener and Liitgen, announced a series of four Classical 
Musical Evenings at the Victoria Hall, Archer Street, Bayswater. 
‘ The programme of the first concert (Oct. 24) was devoted to 
Mendelssohn, but with F. Kiel’s pianoforte trio in c minor (Op. 33) 
in the second part. For the remaining three concerts (Nov. 7 and 
21, and Dec. 5), Schumann, Beethoven, and Schubert will be drawn 
upon in turn, trios by Mozart and Rubinstein being included in the 
scheme, 





HERR HERMANN FRANKE has announced a fourth series of four 
chamber-music concerts at the Royal Academy of Music, to com- 
mence on the goth ult., and to be continued on successive Tuesday 
evenings. 





t 


THE scheme for the Sacred Harmonic Society’s forty-sixth season 
includes ‘an’ English ‘adaptation, by’ Mr. Arthur Matthison, of 
~Rossini’s “Biblical opera” Moise, but with the ballet music 
“omitted. In additionto.the usual round‘ of well-worn oratorios, 


titions of Professor Macfarren’s S¢. Yokn the Baptist (why not’ 
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“ON thesgrd of August the Meyerbeer prize, given by the Kénigliche 
pea dan Kiinste at Berlin, was a to t the talented ais 
composer, Herr- Arnold Krug of Ham ,. who had aleady 
‘gained the Mozart prize at Frankfurt-am-Main, and that awarded 


y the Musikalische Gartehlaube.at' Leipzig. The premitir is 
4,509 marks (about £225), with’ the obligation to-live six months 
at: Romé, ‘six at Paris, ‘and six at different towns in Germany. - The 
prize exercise consisted ‘of a one-act tragic opera, Rizsio's Told, 
an eight-part double vocal fugue, and an overture for full orchestra. 
The following gentlemen were the judges :—Oberkapellmeister and 
Prisident des Senats, Wilh. Taubert ; Professors F. Kiel, Joachim, 
H, Dorn, Grell, Stern, R. Wiierst, Martin Blummer, _ Haupt, 
Kullack, Bellermann, F, Commer, Schneider ; Hofkapellmeister 
Eckert and Radecke ; and Concertmeister Hubert Ries. 


THE musical citizens of Glasgow have an unusual treat in store 
for them, in the forthcoming series of nine concerts organised by the 
Glasgow Choral Union, and to be held in the magnificent new 
halls erected in Granville Street, the opening of which is to be 
inaugurated by a performance of the Messiah on the 13thinst, Of 
these nine concerts, three will be choral and. six orchestral. An 
interesting feature of the choral concerts, conducted by Mr, H. A, 
Lambert, two of which will be devoted to the Messiak and Elijah, 
will be the first performance on the 15th inst. of a new cantata, The 
Lady of the Lake, composed by Professor G. A. Macfarren. For the 
six orchestral concerts, the services of Dr. Hans von Biilow as solo 
pianist and conductor have been secured. The programmes, which 
have been drawn up with infinite skill, and a vigorous determination 
to instruct as well as to please, are so exemplary and so replete with 
interest that we regret we have not. space to quote them in full, 
The first (Nov. 16), appropriately superscribed 4d Yove Principium, 
is devoted exclusively to Beethoven; that of another (Dec. 12), 
an historical symphony concert, no less appropriately having for its 
motto the words, Res severa est verum. gaudium, includes Bach's 
suite in c, and symphonies by Haydn (‘‘La Reine de France”), 
Mozart (G minor), and: Beethoven (‘‘ Pastoral”). For the others, 
which are more cosmopolitan, twenty-two composers have been 
drawn upon, not one of whom appears twice. Interesting and com- 
prehensive as is the scheme put forth, it must have been by a strange 
oversight that neither Chopin nor Schumann is included in it. 


A SERIES of six concerts in aid of the Newcastle Infirmary, to be 
held in the Town Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne, under the direction of 
Mr. W. Rea, on the 5th inst. and five following days, might 
fairly have been announced asa ‘‘grand musical festival.’ Their 
object being a purely charitable one, for which Mr. Rea and his 
famous amateur choir have volunteered their services, it is not 
surprising to find that the scheme put forth includes such well-known 
and attractive works as the Messiah, Elijah, and Stabat Mater. 
But as less familiar among the choral works are included Mr. Henry 
Smart's cantata, Zhe Bride of Dunkerron (for the first time in New- 
castle}; the finale to Mendelssohn's Love/ei; and a new sacred cantata, 
Hezekiah, by Dr. Armes, . The, instrumental selection includes 
Mendelssohn's pianoforte concerto in G minor (Mr. W, Rea), the 
overture to Ruy Blas, and ‘‘Italian" symphony; Beethoven's piano- 
forte concerto in E flat(Mr, Walter Bache), and c minor symphony ; 
besides overtures by Nicolai, Weber, and Rossini, &c, The prin- 
cipal vocalists engaged are Mmes, Edith Wynne, Anna Williams, 
Henrietta Tomlinson, Patey, Helen d’Alton; Messrs, E. Lloyd, 
Bernard Lane, Lewis Thomas,. R. Ferry, and Foli, with a band and 
chorus of 250 performers, 


MEssRS, NOVELLO, Ewer, & Co. propose to found free scholar- 
ships at the Royal Academy{of Music and the National Training 
School for Music, to be filled up at an early date. 


THE following tlemen have satisfied the examiners for the 
degree of Doctor of Music in the University of Oxford:—H. Keeton, 
New College, and the Cathedral, Peterborough; and W. H. Spakiter, 
New College, and Cambridge Street, Hyde Park; and for the degree 
of Bachelor of Music: J. tt, New College, and Tentercroft 
Street, Lincoln; R. A. Boissier, Christ Church, and Penshurst, 
Kent; T.°H. Collinson, New College, and North Road, Durban; 
H. W. Harding, New College, and Sidmouth; J. W. Hudson, New 
Comet, one Spring Bank, Hull; H. Walmisley, Little New College, 
and ard Street, London, W.C.; H. 'T. Pringner; New College, 
and the Glen, Redhill; F. J. may New College, and Lambeth 
Road, London’; and G. F. Sims, St. John’s College, and‘ Holywell, 
Oxford. ' The examiners were Professor Sir F. A: Go 
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Mr. Horton C. ALLISON, who graduated as Mus. Bac, in Feb- 
last, has since proceeded to e in 
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by a concerto for pianoforte and orchestra. 


Don Giovanni Thompson, or “ Too many Strings to his Bow," 
a new comic operetta, by E' Norton, of The Rose and 
the Ring, &c., was th oval tt Readay of ic 
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on the 15th of SeptemBer, antf fias of bythe 
rish papers, a 
HERMANN GOET2’s opera, Francesca von 
left in an unfinished state at his death, and in accordance wi 
wishes has since been completed by his friends J. Brahms and Ernst 
Frank, was performed for the first time in public at Mannheim on 
the 30th of September. Accounts agree in pronouncing it to be at 
least a worthy sequel to the Taming of the Shrew. Together with 
others of his posthumous works, it is shortly to be published by 
Kistner, of Leipzig. , OZOE nt foc 
a Dr, ? ? rhs : ° ° 
of the Hof-Theater at Hanover, and will enter upon his duties there 
atthe commencement of the new year.’ 


Rimini, ‘which was 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A.’ H. (Kénigsberg).—Yes. On the occasion of the late per- 
formance of Bach’s Magnificat at the Leeds Musical , Festival, 
Franz’'s version was made use of, 

G. I. (Falmouth).—Chopin’s song, ‘‘ Das a ” (The Ring), 
is published by Messrs. Augener & Co, An English version; of 
seventeen Polish songs, translated through the German of Ferd, 
Gumbert, by the Rev. J. Troutbeck, has recently been issued by 
Messrs. Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co. : 





All communications respecting Contributions should be addressed 
to the Editor, and must be accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer, as a guarantee of good faith. 

‘The Editor cannot undertake to return Rejected Communica- 
tions, 


Business letters should be addressed to the Publishers, Messrs. 
AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street. 


The number of the Musica RecorD has now reached 
6,000 per Month. This can be verified at Messrs, CASSELL 
Petrer & GALPIn’s, the Printers, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate 
Hill, 
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_ STUDIES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Selected the Fingering supplemented, and Revised 


BY 


E. PAUER. 
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Section A., Scales and Velocity .. ee price, net 7 6 
» B., Studies in Thirds and Sixths - 190 0 
»» _ C., School of the Shake ., ee -_ 5 0 
»» D., School of the Arpeggio ee aot 10 0 
» E., Wrist Studies .. oe ee % 216 
x, ¥F., School of Octaves oe ee $s 5 0 
» G., Studiesin Chords .. - ” 2 6 
»» H., Extensions in Arpeggio-chords ‘s 2 6 
»» _L, School of the Staccato. » 2 ¥e6 
» K., School of the Legato éa ‘ 26 
1) L., School for the Left Hand .. 9 10°°0 





“Herr Pauer tells us if the preface that his aim is to place before the 
musical studentia collective work, a summary of what has been done in the 
last sixty years in the different branches of pianoforte-playing, and that his 
endeavour has been to provide good and practical examples for every phase 
of te@mnical execution, and at the same time introduce works of composers 
until now not generally known, or, at least, not much used in this country, 
but whose merit entitle them to cordial recognition ; he mentions ‘Wey$e, 
Berger, Kessler, Kdhler, Bendel, Lischhorn, Taubert, Alkan, and Seeling. 
These gleanings from the minor composers for the pianoforte constitute one 
of the great merits of the ‘work. Many highly-instructive examples are 
offered to the student, which otherwise would have remained unknéwh to 
him. Weitzmann says of Clementi’s ‘Gradus ad Parnassum,’ that the 
pupil who can play the studies of which it is composed with certainty and 
ease will have attained the requisite facility for executing the piaaoforte 
works of every master, from C..P..E. Bach to Beethoven. But the art of 
pianoforte-playing has not remained stationary since then, hence thé‘ New 
Gradus ad Parnassum,’ which is intended to be for our time what Clementi’s 
was for his.” —Monthly Musical Record, February, 1877. 
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| UNIVERSAL CIRCUEATING MUSICAL LIBRARY, 
a) (Established in 1853,) 
81, REGENT STREET, 
(Four doors from St. James’s Hall.) 
, ., .LONDON. 
Subscription—Two Guineas per Annum. 
HE Untversan Ciacutatine Musicat Liprary, established in 1853, has been attended with great 
success, and from that time wp'to the present, 35,000 different Works have been added to it; so that 
it now forms the most VALUABLE ‘and also the Jargest Musicat Lisrary in the world, consisting of over 
63,000 distinct Works. The importance of the Library has been fully testified by the most eminent 
Musicians of the age. 
The peculiar advantages and distinctive features of the Universal Circulating Music 
Library are these :— 


I.—It embraces all the Works of every eminent Composer, both English and Foreign. 


Il.—New Compositions ‘of merit and general interest, published in England or abroad, are added to the Library 
immediately on their appearance. Lists of New Music are issued on the lst of each Month in the Monthly 
Musical Record—Subscription, Free by Post, 2s. 6d. per annum. 


ItI.—Subscribers, at the expiration of their subscription, are ENTITLED TO sELECT, from the Works published by 
Messrs. AucznNsR & Co., Music to the extent of one-half of the amount of their subscriptions, at full price. (Net 











Works are excepted.) 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
2 Guineas per Annum. Town Subscribers are supplied with Two Guineas’ worth of Music at a 
28 Shillings per Half-Year. time, which may be exchanged once a week. 
16 * » Quarter. Country Subscribers with Four Guineas’ worth of Music at a time, 
és »» Month. which may be exchanged every month ; or with Six Guineas’ worth of 
Radeding the dhvtontintienst Peientill music, which may be exchanged every two or three months. 





Post-Office Orders to be made payable to “Auczner & Co., Chief Office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand.” 
Subscribers buying Music will be charged half-price, 








REGULATIONS. 


1, The Subscription is due in advance, and at the commencement of every subsequent term. 


2. When Music belonging to the Library is detained after the expiration of a term, the Subscription is held to be renewed 
for the next term, : 


3. All expenses attending the carriage to and from the Library are to be defrayed by the Subscriber. j 


4. If any Piece of Music or Book be returned imperfect or damaged, such Piece of Music or Book will be returned, and the 
price charged to the Subscriber. 


5. To facilitate packing, and to prevent Music from being rolled up, every Subscriber is supplied with a Portfolio, at cost 
price (2s. 6d.). In no case can Music be sent rolled, by Post. 


6. If Library Copies are bought, the Subscribers to return the blue Library Covers of the same. 


7 To prevent disappointment, Subscribers should send in Lists containing about double the number of Works they wish to be 
supplied with, and regularly enclose their names and addresses in parcels returned. 


8, The Presentation Music must be taken at the end of every subscription. 


AUGENER & CO. 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT, WEST END TRADE DEPARTMENT, 


‘81, Regent Street, W. ° = Beethoven House, Foubert’s Place, 
os BR Newgate Street; E.C. Regent Street. 
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